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Came a Leper : 





Once more, after 4 years, the work of our 

former leper Home at Jerusalem has been 
re-established, and amongst the Arab patients are 7 or 8 
who, formerly in our Jerusalem Home have, like so many 
more, wandered the streets to mix with all and sundry 
without supervision. 


The rec t of this work at Silwan, some 

3 miles outside Jerusalem, will be a heavy responsi- 

bility, and it is estimated that £2,000 a year will be 
ed for maintenance. 


As we, once more, stretch out 
The Healing And Helping Hand, 
will you also aid us in the renewal of our work in the Holy Land. 
Please earmark your gift ‘“‘ Leper Work’’ and send to 
DORIS E. HUNT, Secretary 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSION 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World’ 
Church by serving as a training centre for the preparation of missionaries to) 
co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘younger churches’. Its) 
basie assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only § 
the atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioniz 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study in 
Linguistics, Literacy education, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of 
Missions, and the Literary, Social and Religious backgrounds of Africa, India, 
Latin America, Muslim countries and Philippines. Through the affiliated Schools 
of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, the 
Sete rae ne Sena es od Mie actitnte of Chneth Seales Seve 
courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical subjects, Sociology, 
Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library with many special 
collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 


Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-bcok sent upon application to 
Rev. ROBERT T, PARSONS, A.B., B.D., M.A., Ph.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL-D., President, 




















Banocide’ in Filariasis and Ascariasis 


prognosis in bancroftian filariasis has radically improved since the introduc- 
of ‘Banocide’. This drug rapidly rids the blood-stream of microfilariz and 
also promote destruction of the adult worms. Against ascariasis, too, it 
been shown to be an efficient anthelmintic. Orally administered, well 
rated, stable, and suitable for mass treatment campaigns, ‘Banocide’ is 
ued as 50 mgm. compressed products in containers of 20, 100, 1000 and 5000. 


‘BANOCIDE-, 


OIETHYLCARBAMAZINE ACID CITRATE 


i BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. cthe Wellcome founduion ict.) LONDON 


Ta Associated Houses : 
NEW YORK MONTREAL SYONEY CAPE TOWN BOMBAY 


BUENOS AIRES CAIRO DUBLIN - AUCKLAND 
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The 
Has trained and is training 
Medical Missionaries for all 
Denominations. 

In 112 years it has sent to the field 350 fully 
trained men and women. 
There are 64 on active service at the present 
time. 
This year there will be 16 young men and 
women in training. 
It provides Bursaries to assist students in 
their Medical Training. 
It has a Hospital in Nazareth and another 
in Damascus. 
It depends entirely on Legacies, Gifts and 
Donations. 


It collects and sells used foreign stamps. 
Please send us some. 


Send for our leaflets, “A World | Wide Service’’, 
“ Nazareth” and “ Damascus” 


Speakers for meetings can be ee oF 
Donations are urgently required. Have you 
sent yours to :— 


The Secretary, 
56 GEORGE SQ., EDINBURGH, 8 
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HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 
ALIGARH, INDIA 


This School, which serves India and 
Pakistan, is a research and training 
ventre for workers among Muslims. The 
mediums of instruction are Urdu and 
English. Facilities are provided for the 
study of Persian, Musalmani Bengali, 
Musalmani Gujerati, and Musalmani 
Tamil, in addition to Arabic and Urdu. 


Summer Extension Courses in 1954 will 
be given in Northern, Southern, and 


Western India, West Pakistan and 
Ceylon. 


Winter courses of study in Aligarh will 
cover Arabic Grammar, the use of 
theological terms, Islamic theology and 
practice. 


Members of the staff are available for 
Extension lectures in theological colleges. 


Address Principal— 
HENRY MaRTYN SCHOOL, 
ALIGARH, U.P., Inpia. 








Where untilled soil tells of malaria 


While world population mounts, food production lags behind. Yet crops 
could be abundantly increased in many areas if malaria were effectively 
controlled. Encouraging reports on ‘ Daraprim’ suggest that this new drug 
can play a major part in eradicating the disease. Highly potent, tasteless, 
virtually non-toxic, ‘Daraprim’ has proved an excellent suppressant in a 


weekly dosage of 25 mgm. It is issued as compressed products of 25 mgm., 
in packs of 6, 30 and 1000. 


‘DARAPRIM’ 


PYRIMETHAMINE 
Issued in France and the French Empire as ‘ Malocide’ brand Pyrimethamine 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (The Wellcome foundetin us) LONDON 


Associated Houses: NEW YORK MONTREAL SYDNEY CAPE TOWN BOMBAY BUENOS AIRES CAIRO DUBLIN 











DR. KAGAWA AND 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Addressing a World Sunday School Con- 
ference, Dr. Toyohi wa, the famous 
yepentes e ist and social worker, said : 
“The Sunday School through religious edu- 
cation is a wonderful method of evangeliza- 
tion well systematised to convey the Word 
of God to children and young people. Boys 
and girls can easily be led to God and to 
Christ through Sunday School teaching.” 

Throughout the world this remains true. 
If the Christain Churches devoted more of 
their resources, manpower and energy to 
Sunday School work the result might well 
be incalculable. 

For over one hundred and fifty years the 
National Sunday School Union has concen- 
trated upon providing leadership and help 
in the evangelizing of children and their 
instruction in the istian faith. 

It has done this in many ways, not least 
through its Business Department, which 
issues Lesson Helps, Scholars’ Papers and a 
wide range of literature on Sunday School 
and Christian Youth work. It is also the 
publisher of the famous Shaw Bible Pictures, 
the largest individual collection of its kind 
in the world. 

If you have a Sunday School problem, write to the 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 
104-5 NEWGATE ST., LONDON, E.C.1 

















“CONQUEST BY HEALING’ 


keeps you informed about 
MEDICAL 
MISSIONARY 
WORK 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Articles by doctors and nurses 
of many different societies 
oor 


2s. éd. per annum 
including postage 


oe 
Published quarterly by 


The Medical Missionary Association 
31 Bedford Place, London, W.C.1 











THE CHURCH AND THE JEWISH PEOPLE 


Contributions by 


STEPHEN NEILL 


K. H. RENGSTORF 
GOSTA LINDESKOG 


H. J. SCHOEPS 
HANS KOSMALA 


LEO BAECK 

W. W. SIMPSON 
H. L. ELLISON 
W. A. CURTIS 
ROBERT SMITH 


Edited by GOTE HEDENQUIST 


(Director of The International Missionary Council’s Committee on 
the Christian Approach to the Jews.) 


The volume owes its origin to the World Council of Churches. 

One of its chief purposes is to bring home to Christians their 

continuing responsibility in relation to the Jewish people of today. 

It is hoped it will serve the purpose of both the W.C.C. and the 

I.M.C. in their evangelistic and missionary programmes and also 

help ministers of churches and individual Christians in their 
relationships with Jews. 


Demy 8vo, 200 pages, cloth binding, price 10s. 6d. net. 


EDINBURGH HOUSE 
GATE, 


2 EATON 


PRESS 
LONDON, §&W.1 
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but | INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP TRAYS AND ACCESSORIES 
Please write for free illustrated List and Literature 
| (Dept. 37) 
TOWNSHENDS LIMITED, ERNEST STREET 
RLD si BIRMINGHAM, 1 
irses 
jes 
“OUT OF EVERY NATION” BIBLE TRAINING INSTITUTE 
A short account of the work of GLASGOW 
CHURCH MISSIONS TO JEWS (Interdenominational) 
during the years 1949-1952. Principal : 
Rev. ANDREW MACBEATH, M.A., B.D. 
j In Israel can be found men and 
ee |, women ‘out of every nation’ who, RESIDENTIAL COURSES: 
clation , coming through the valley of trouble * B.T.I. Diploma. 
WV.C.1 |]] and suffering, thought to find in this ; me 
jj" new land a ‘ door of hope’; but with * Preparation for Preliminary Exam. 
the fading of hope has come moral of Scottish Universities. 


d spiritual dejection. 
ee ey eee * Training for C.R.K., Diploma in 


LE The Christian Church has the only Theology and B.D. of London 
vital and positive contribution to University 


make to this problem, and this report . ip 
will be found of interest by all who * Refresher Courses for Missionaries. 


have a concern for the spread of the * 
Christian hope. Elementary Correspondence 
Courses 


Price 2s. ( post free 2s. 2d.) a 





























fem Write NOW for Prospectus to: 
CHURCH MISSIONS TO JEWS 
ae {6 Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 a tlt dee po aig nee 
4 ’ ’ . 
if 
“4 UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
he | William Muir Institute 


Tuition is provided in the Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Turkish and Urdu languages 
“IE and literatures (including the various colloquials), and also in Islamic History and 
other aspects of Islamic culture. A one-year course (which may be divided 
to suit the needs of missionaries on furlough), leads to a Diploma in Islamic 
Studies. Students may work for the Ph.D. in the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty 
of Divinity (New College). 


For further information apply to: 
REV. W. MONTGOMERY WATT, Ph.D. 
Reader in Arabic, William Muir Institute, The University, Edinburgh, 8 
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““THE MISSION TO LEPERS 
is just beginning its work” 
said Dr. Neville Bradley at the 79th Annual Meeting ! 


In the past 10 years the whole outlook on Leprosy has 
changed 


Orthopedic Surgery, Physiotherapy, Sulphones, 
Village Clinics, Rehabilitation, Preventative Medicine 


ONE THING NEVER CHANGES 


The witness of His dedicated servants to the healing 
spirit of the 


COMPASSIONATE CHRIST 
Will you join us in the age-long, ever-new adventure ? 


Head Office: 
THE MISSION TO LEPERS, 7 Bloomsbury Sq., London, W.C.1 
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Within the ecumenical! fellowship 
of the Selly Oak Colleges 
is 


KINGSMEAD 


the Women’s Missionary Training 
College of the Methodist Missionary 
Society. 

Places also offered for intending 
women missionaries or missionaries 
on furlough from other societies. 
Accommodation for a few married 
couples. 


Wives and fiancées of business men 
going abroad also welcomed. 


The total academic resources of the 
Selly Oak Colleges are available. 


For further information apply to— 
THE WARDEN, 
KINGSMEAD, SELLY Oak, 
BIRMINGHAM, 29. 











A SPECIAL OFFER FOR YOU! 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TO-DAY 
by RUPERT E. DAVIES, M.A., B.D. 
This is a book which should find a place on 
the bookshelves of every minister’s library. 
It deals with the place of the Sunday School 


in the life of the Church, and its function of 
educational evangelism 


Now 3s. 6d. instead of 5s. 


THE CHURCH YOUTH CLUB 
by LEONARD P. BARNETT, B.D. 
Showing the evangelical possibilities of 


Church Youth Club work, where there are 
right aims and good lead: ership. 
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New Dufay Chromex Model Film Strip 
Projector £16 
including lamp, flex and carrying case. 
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The Methodist Youth Department 
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In its Third Jubilee Year, the Bible Society claims your attention for 

these facts :— 

— translation and revision work is going on in 214 languages. 

— 63 Bibles are in preparation, 38 in languages in which the whole Book has 
never appeared before. 

— 55 New Testaments are nearing completion or under revision of which 33 © 
will appear for the first time. 

— in 1953 seven new languages were added to the list, making the total in which ~ 
the Society has now published some part of the Scriptures up to 825. 


— and for the fifth year in succession the London Bible House issued over a 
million complete Bibles and a comparable number of New Testaments and © 
portions in 320 languages. 


To support this vast undertaking the Society needs your help 
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SYNCRETISM AS A RELIGIOUS AND 
A MISSIONARY PROBLEM 


By HENDRIK KRAEMER, D.Litt. 


7 term ‘syncretism’ occurs frequently in the missionary 

publications of the past twenty-five years. It provides a kind 

of crystallization point for many problems, among which ‘adaptation’ 

or ‘assimilation’ is the most conspicuous. It has been used in such 

a way as to militate against an unprejudiced approach to the problem 
of adaptation. 

The Jerusalem meeting of the International aye mae GA Council, 

t 


in i has been one of the causes of this sharp rise in the interest 
displayed in the concept of ‘syncretism’. Prominent figures in this 
debate were members of the ‘older churches’. Those representing 
the ‘younger churches’ were far less vocal, and in many instances 
even seemed reluctant to speak, as if they detected in this western 
zeal a new manifestation of the often experienced fact that the 
western Christians, unconsciously but none the less unmistakably, 
sought to impose their latest theological fashion. 

he cardinal themes at Jerusalem were the relation of Christianity 
to the living non-Christian faiths and the ‘value’ of these religions. 
In the wake of these two main subjects many others followed: the call 
for an indigenous Christianity; the need to emphasize, under the 
impulse of the awakening of a new self-consciousness through the 
rising tide of nationalism, the value of ‘the noble spiritual heritage’ 
of the great oriental traditions of culture; a plea, raised especially by 
oe en missions, that missions should adopt a less dogmatic 
attitude towards the non-Christian faiths. In the exchange of thought 
and the conflict of opinion emerging from this background, the word 
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‘syncretism’ assumed a largely pejorative character. It became a 
term of abhorrence. To mention only one man, H. Schomerus, 
who occupied in Halle Warneck’s chair of the Science of Missions, 
has a long contribution on: ‘Der Synkretismus als Missionsproblem 
unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung Indiens’, in the second volume 
of his book Indien und das Christentum. The late Karl Hartenstein 
turned more than once, in his writings, to this subject. There was a 
widespread inclination to see the danger of syncretism everywhere. 
Events in Nazi Germany, where the conflict with the ‘Deutsche 
Christen’ was taking place, gave much strength to this mood and 
much reason for it too. that problem of missionary methods, 
moreover, which is generally treated under the heading of accommo- 
dation, assimilation or adaptation often became involved in this 
debate, in a somewhat confusing way. Accommodation and 
syncretism, however, are factors in a still wider and more intricate 
problem which can be formulated as follows: What really happens 
when two religions, two spiritual worlds, meet and enter into a 
relation of give-and-take, whether in an irenic or in a bellicose way? 
What really when a people, or groups of a people, who for 
centuries have lived in a specific spiritual climate, with their own 
roots, norms and values, leave this spiritual world and enter a 
different religion? What does this transition mean? It means at any 
rate that these people are ready to adopt this new religion as their 
new spiritual home; and to set out to live through an entirely different 
rootage and an entirely new orientation, in the old and familiar 
environment, is one of the most formidable experiences that an 
individual or a group can undergo. This fact, with its many 
ramifications, must underlie any intelligent treatment of the problem 
of ‘syncretism’ and ‘adaptation’. 
mmercial intercourse, political events, the extension of power 
from a certain centre, often show such encounters and struggles as 
a consequence that had for the most part not been intended. We 
see, therefore, in the history of mankind many patterns and 
varieties of ‘syncretism’. Wherever genuine ‘culture-contact’ takes 
place, it appears as an inevitable result. Let us look at some examples. 
Alexander’s great military and political conquest of the Middle 
East and North Africa inaugurated that great and fruitful cultural 
event, the blending of the spirit of Greece and of the Orient which 
resulted finally in that unified civilization which goes by the name of 
Hellenism and which is described as Roman and Oriental. It is in 
the orbit of this syncretistic culture that powerful examples of 
religious syncretism, which have contested Christianity’s victory, 
have been born. 
The cult of Serapis, instituted for political reasons by Ptolemy 
in the 3rd century B.C., is a clear example of the conscious, so to 
speak, concocted, syncretism of Egyptian and Greek religion. 
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Look, in the Far East, at Mahayana Buddhism as a whole, at Ryobu 
Shinto in Japan, at Chinese ‘Universalism’ (as the great sinologist 
J. M. de Groot called it), in which the three religions which have 
functioned for many in China are of equal standing. All these 
are stupendous examples of syncretism. Even Islam, which has a 
utation for rigidity, is, a8 a system, in a certain sense an example 
of syncretism. Indeed, syncretism, cultural and religious, is for many 
reasons a persistent and universal phenomenon in human history. 

Christian missions consciously make the planting of the Christian 
Church their aim. They embody the intentional, planned endeavour 
to bring about an encounter between two different spiritual worlds, 
and they stand, formally s ing, in somewhat the same line as the 
many intentional, planned, political endeavours towards syncretism 
—but only formally speaking. Missions spring from what is regarded 
as an inescapable, divine commission to preach the Gospel to all 
peoples, heralding the news of God’s redemptive acts and the 
appearance of a new dimension of being and existence which these 
acts imply, and taking various shapes in the planting of Christian 
communities. Missions, therefore, at least if they are true to their 
nature, cannot conceive in their a of a synthesis of 
religious perceptions and ideas. If they did so, they would become 
a movement hor cultural and religious chemistry, and not the 
sustained, determined act of announcing the Good News. They aim, 
and must aim, at conversion, the negative side of which is that the 
convert leaves his original spiritual home and enters a new, different 
home. All this is the reverse of syncretism. 

Nevertheless, missions announce the message and plant the 
new Christian community in a definite, concrete world, which has 
its own history and spiritual climate. This natural, given environ- 
ment in which the Christian Church is planted, speaks and functions 
has, however, some inevitable consequences, which belong precisely 
to the elements which make it a ving Church, a body living in the 

rocess of a positive and negative exchange with its environment. 
ese consequences, speaking in principle, are not that the rightly 
orientated Christian community imbibes the fundamental and root 
realities of this environment, but that, de facto, the spiritual climate 
and orientation together determine the development of the peculiar 
nature of the Christian community. The smell of the earth, the 
brightness of the sky, the natural and spiritual atmosphere which, 
in the course of ages, wrought the soul of a people, manifest them- 
selves in the kind of Christianity that grows there. This is in no way 
syncretism, in the technical sense in which the term is currently 
used, but it is a certain kind of coalescence, of co-existence. 

That is simply another way of stating the obvious fact that 
Christianity, penetrating and establishing itself in foreign, different 
worlds of spiritual reality and values, cannot act as if it fell into a 
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vacuum, or as if the liar historical forms in which it will always 
manifest itself were the only legitimate and possible type of genuine 
Christian expression. In fact, we are here simply facing the inescap- 
able issue of adaptation, which leads us inevitably to the problem 
of syncretism. 
he whole problem of syncretism, adaptation and accommoda- 
tion must be set in this wide context if we are to see it in the right 
perspective. In this way, the whole matter of the encounter between 
religions and of christianization becomes a fascinating and compli- 
cated affair, which cannot be dealt with only through evangelistic 
es and missionary policies. It demands a penetrating 
insight into the creative centre, the ‘Lebensmitte’, of foreign religions 
and cultures, and at the same time a realistic and full appreciation 
of how these foreign cultures and religions have coal with the 
heart, mind and spontaneous attitude towards life on the part of the 
peoples which have been moulded by them. If this fundamental fact 
were kept constantly in mind, our whole evaluation of the problems 
of Christian missions in relation to the great Asiatic civilizations, 
for instance, would undergo a profound change and would modify 
our missionary approach. Without a clear view of the ‘Lebensmitte’ 
of the great non-Christian religions, and of their hidden power in 
orientating the minds of their adherents, it is impossible to find the 
right approach, either to the problem of syncretism or to that of 
adaptation, or even to that of religious persecution and intolerance. 
o avoid misunderstanding and in order to strike the right 
balance, it is essential to add thet this knowledge and insight must 
be upheld and transfigured by a sure grasp, in heart and mind, of 
the biblical revelation and of its implications for thought and life. 
We are ready now to ask: what is syncretism? In what different 
senses has it been, and is it still, used in the history of the Church 
and of religions? 
Syncretism is a phenomenological and a theological problem. 
By ‘phenomenological’ we mean: what is syncretism, when we 
look at it as it functions concretely in religions and cultures? By 
‘theological’ we mean: what is there to say about syncretism in the 
light of the question of ultimate truth in Christ? It is often helpful 
to begin with some historical observations. At present, especially 
in those missionary and theological circles which are marked by 
a firm doctrinal consciousness, syncretism does not simply mean 
the mixing of religious elements of different origin (Religions- 
mengerei), which is the usual translation or interpretation given to 
the ignorant questioner. It is now understood to mean a systematic 
attempt to combine, blend and reconcile inharmonious, even often 
conflicting, religious elements in a new, so-called synthesis. This 
attempt is taken to be intentional, on the basis of reflection. 
Historically the origin of the term is in many respects consonant 
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with this conception. This does not mean, however, that it is the 
fully comprehensive meaning of the phenomenon ‘syncretism’ in 
its various forms. 

rey is originally a political term. Plutarch, in a treatise 
on ‘Fraternal Love’, quotes as a fact (very common in all ages and 
laces) that the inhabitants of Crete, who usually lived in a state of 
internal discord, always showed a united front (synistanto) in the 
face of a common enemy. Plutarch labels it ‘synkretismos’. The ori- 
ginal meaning of the word is therefore unity, born of a dangerous 
situation on opportunist grounds, that is to say, among the Cretans. 
This passage in Plutarch is the only place in ancient classical litera- 
ture where the word occurs. Plutarch says expressly: ‘Synkretismos’ 
means the unity of the Cretans against foreign enemies, and he even 
adds: to syncretize is izein, that is, to march against a common 
enemy. The custom to derive ‘syncretism’ from the Greek word 
’ annumi’, which means to mix, is therefore historically speaking 
wholly wrong, and is a derivation built on the current connotation 
of the word, like, for instance, words such as ‘theocrasis’. It was 
Erasmus, no less, who unearthed, in his Adagia, the original signifi- 
cance of ‘synkretizein’. 

In the course of time, this word ‘syncretism’ was applied to 
other fields of life than the political. In the humanistic circles of 
the sixteenth century, for instance, the word was used to describe 
Bessarion’s (d. 1472) endeavour to reconcile Plato and Aristotle. 
Bessarion was the mediator of eastern and western theology at the 
Council for Reunion held in Florence in 1438. He tried to reconcile 
the two great philosophers in a Christian neo-Platonic spirit. Durin 
the Reformation the term largely regained its original politic 
meaning, because it often meant to combine, in spite of profound 
differences of opinion, against a common foe. 

Although in humanistic use the term was related to peaceful 
situations, for a long time it retained the connotation of strife and 
opportunist unity, of establishing for practical purposes a temporary 
semblance of unity. 

In the seventeenth century the term becomes very common, 
especially among theologians. From church history we know that 
Calovius (d. 1686) and Calixtus (d. 1656) were the dominant figures 
—the first the fanatical champion of rigid Lutheran confessionalism, 
the second, although a g orthodox Lutheran, a man of broad 
Christian sympathies who tried to overcome the sterile, paralysed 
coltadenel-s relationships in Protestantism by formulating the 
common religious position of the various Protestant confessions in 
a number of ‘articuli fundamentales’, which he defined at last in the 
Consensus quinque saecularis. Calixtus and his irenic friends were 
called ‘syncretists’, which practically meant a very bad kind of 
heretic. In spite of the fact that after this controversy the paroxysm 
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of confessionalism began to disappear before an increasing mood 
of irenism in confessional relations, the word ‘syncretism’ has 
retained since then an evil smell in Protestant circles. 

It was also in this seventeenth-century theological tournament 
that the term ‘syncretism’ acquired its prime connotation of a mixing 
of inharmonious, conflicting religious elements (as the confession- 
alists interpreted the modest oecumenical attempts of the irenists). 
It was then, too, that the derivation of ‘syncretism’ from ‘synker- 
annumi’, meaning the artificial combination of dissimilar and 
conflicting ideas, began its career. 

In the nineteenth century the term ‘syncretism’ was introduced in 
and monopolized by the science of religion; and gradually the 
intensified study of the history of religions led to a more adequate 
conception of what this phenomenon means concretely in human 
religious life. 

he special period in history which is characterized as the time 
of syncretism runs from the second to the fourth century A.D., 
when in the Roman Empire the various mystery-cults and mystery- 
religions and the systems of gnosticism and religious philosophy 
dominated the religious scene. Thinking people in this period 
were not only intellectually convinced that all these cults and 
philosophies were united in a fundamental identity of religious 
truth and reality, but had the assumption of this identity rooted 
in their innermost being. It was in this syncretistic atmosphere, 
in which all religions and cults, at least in principle, were me Aa 
ledged as interchangeable (provided one did not renounce the 
State-cult of the divine Emperor or become a Christian), that 
Christianity grew up and spread. H. Gunkel, one of the most 
famous and able representatives of the ‘Religionsgeschichtliche Schule’ , 
which worked on the axiom that Christianity could and should be 
explained exclusively from immanent historical factors, said boldly 
in his Zum Religionsgeschichtlichen Verstdndnis des N.T. (1903): 
‘Christianity is a syncretistic religion’. 

The reason _ the label ‘syncretism’ has been applied, in a 
rather arbitrary manner, exclusively to this period is, in the first 
place, because the science of religion, as a result of the closer study 
undertaken in this period, became for the first time aware of 
‘syncretism’ as a peculiar structure of religious apprehension, and 
was amazed by its vastness; and in the second, because this pattern 
of ‘syncretism’ is in principle based on a well thought out philo- 
sophical and religious justification. It was a period of prolific produc- 
tion in theosophic a in which the fundamental identity of 
all cults and gnostic or philosophical yee was postulated, on the 
assumption that one’s own type of cult or religious philosophy was 
the best possible representative of this identity. In the fourth century 
this vast syncretistic movement developed into the solar pantheistic 
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monism in which many mythical-divine figures could predominate, 
according to the different religious needs and ‘tastes’, as, for instance, 
‘Isis dearum, deorumque facies uniformis’, or Mithra. This growth of 
syncretism could be colossal, because it was not a mixture, or an 
artificial intellectual product of equalizing reasoning, but sprang 
from an inner, living, organizing principle, that is to say, a distinct, 
common experience of the world and of self, in which the energizing 
centres were the elementary need for salvation and for liberation 
from the metaphysical doom in which cosmic and human life was 
caught, and therefore for ‘aptharsia’ (incorruptibility, permanence 
in bliss). These were the creative motive forces of the syncretism 
of the late Empire, and all mysteries, rites, cults, gods, philosophi- 
cally became malleable instruments of them. High and base elements 
received their due justification in this huge enterprise of autosoteria 
(Selbsterlésung). Allegory, applied to myths, legends, scriptures, and 
to elevating as well as to degrading rites, lent its precious and 
successful services to accomplish this work of unification and mutual 
substitution of cults and religions, which resulted in a universal 
religion. In the midst of this atmosphere, which was the greatest 
suggestive social power of the day, Christianity, we repeat, developed. 
If "Gunkel, quoted above, was right, the Christian religion un- 
doubtedly would have been drawn into the syncretistic maelstrom. 
The fact that it was not, but went its own way with unbending 
intransigeance, keeping to its uncompromising monotheism, its 
strong, anti-mythical, historical notion of divine Revelation, its 
emphasis on the Incarnation, on the requirement of faith, trans- 
cending the syncretistic emphasis on the primacy of ‘knowledge’ 
and ‘self-realization’, contradicts Gunkel’s thesis. This unbending 
attitude in the domain of primary attitudes and loyalties was, more- 
over, ane with the demonstration of an entirely new quality of 
individual and collective life. Gunkel’s thesis only becomes under- 
standable in the light of the fact that the ‘Religionsgeschichtliche 
Schule’ was then living in the early days of excitement over the rich 
multiformity and cross-fertilization of the religious currents in the era 
when Christianity was born. The most colossal example of syncretism 
has been Manichaeism, and for that reason the Church regarded it 
as the great tempter and foe. This gnostic theosophy, like all 
gnosticism and theosophy, has its roots in the same fundamental 
syncretistic consciousness which we have already described, one 
of the main traits of which is that ail religions have, within the 

ostic framework, a recognized, relative place. It is recognized 
Goente these different el religion are waren 4 oe 
psychologically necessary and salutary. It is relative use they 
are, ultimately, nothing but historical and psychological. Behind 
all possible religious forms and cults lies the only true doctrine of 
salvation. That is the underlying religious philosophy of this 
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Hellenistic-Oriental mysticism. It has always exercised a phenomenal 
fascination, and it has a natural magnetism for many minds, especially 
for those who are vaguely religious. 

The peculiarity of Manichaeism is that Manes and his successors 
developed the dominant ideas and impulses of their gnostic syncret- 
ism with immense effect. Manes built up a synthesis of religions 
which not only, as he asserted, restored Zoroastrianism (Manes was 
from Persia), Buddhism and Christianity to their pristine purity, 
but revealed their essential identity and oneness. Manichaeism 
combined with this top-performance in the syncretistic identification 
of religions a militant missionary spirit, for the benefit of which 
Manes set in motion a vast work of adaptation. He ordered 
translations of his works into Greek, Pahlavi and other languages, 
wholly adapting them to Christian-Greek, Persian-mythological and 
other patterns of terminology and presentation. Manichaeism has 
certainly been the biggest, the most determined and most systema- 
tically thought-out type of syncretism, as the only satisfying and 
legitimate expression of absolute religious truth, in history. 

It will now be clear why, in the face of such an impressive 
example of syncretism as the ‘orientalische ar ag ge te ce (as 
it was originally called) of the Roman Empire in the first four 
centuries of our era, the term ‘syncretism’ often became used very 
loosely. The introduction of the category of ‘syncretism’, however, 
led people gradually to distinguish various kinds of syncretism. 

The following observations must now be made. In a certain 
sense all religions, the ‘primitive’ as well as those related to a 
large cultural area, or claiming to be world religions, may be, and 
often are, called syncretistic to some degree, as a result of their 
growth through history. In these instances, however, the word has 
various connotations. It then means that rites or conceptions of 
different origin, and of a different degree of affinity, have become 
incorporated in a given religion and so thoroughly adapted to its 
dominant spirit and concern that they have become a genuine and 
accepted part of that religion. This, however, has nothing to do with 
syncretism as a conscious, organizing religious principle such as 
we have described above. It is, rather, a process of the absorption 
and digestion of extraneous elements, which takes place as a by- 
po of the historical process of culture-contact. It offers to the 

istorians of religion the opportunity that they are always eager to 
grasp to show their skill me ee in tracing ‘influences’. Great 
world religions like Christianity — Islam, which by nature and 
principle are exclusive, immune to the syncretistic spirit and to the 
syncretistic solution of the problem of ultimate religious truth, can 
also in their empirical, historic form be called ‘syncretistic’ phen- 
omena. From this _ ¥ F. Heiler has a relative right to say, in his 
well-known book on Roman Catholicism, that Roman Catholicism 
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as a whole is one of the great examples of syncretism. Taken in the 
sense of ‘absorption’ or ‘adoption of originally extraneous elements’, 
one can even say that in some respects the Old and the New 
Testament and the Koran show syncretistic traits. 

It is obvious that the application of the term ‘syncretism’ to 
these well-known and well-established religions is more misleading 
and confusing than elucidating, and it is better to abstain from 
using this word in reference to them. Even to call it relative or not 
genuine syncretism does not suffice, because it orientates our 
thinking in the wrong direction. This is not the place at which to 
monet the array of powerful arguments that can be adduced 
against Gunkel’s dictum (quoted above), on the basis of principle 
and argument. Gunkel’s main error is that he fails to see how 
improbable it is that a religion, conceived and born in syncretism, 
should show itself, immediately after its appearance on the stage 
of history, so stubbornly un- and anti-syncretistic, despising syncret- 
ism as a form of atheism. Gunkel was too exclusively immersed 
in questions of ‘influence’ and in traces of language and expression, 
similar or cognate to the oriental religions of the day, in the midst of 
which Christianity, we must remember, was also to be found. In 
the examples mentioned—and this applies particularly to Christianity 
—what happens in this absorption or adoption of extraneous 
elements (Entlehnung is the technical term) is no attempt towards 

cretistic equalizing, but the incorporation and use of these 

ements as the means for its own dynamism. This has nothing 
to do with syncretism, for it issues from conscious reflection and 
effort. It is the inevitable result of occasional or rather long-term 
encounters between different spiritual worlds. 

It may well be—but in which religions nobody can predict— 
that the resulting processes of absorption or rivalry will lead certain 
religions into deep philosophical and theological problems, and may 
even raise the issue whether the encounter with an extraneous 
element does not modify the direction of a religion’s original 
orientation. But that is not syncretism. In that case the religion in 
ager faces a crisis and a struggle to preserve its true identity. 

n alluding to this possibility, we are thinking of the invasion by 
mysticism of such a legalistic religion as Islam, which has led in 
this instance to an unsatisfactory synthesis of the Religion of the 
Law and of the Inner Life. We would mention also, in regard to 
Christianity, its invasion, in more than one period of its history, by 
radical asceticism and mysticism which have never come to terms 
with biblical religion; and the influx of neo-Platonic Aristotelianism 
into medieval Christian thinking, at first resolutely rejected, but 
soon domesticated and incorporated, and producing one of the most 
influential types of theological thinking in Christendom. 

This whole process of attraction and repulsion, of absorption 
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and adoption, inherent in the historical texture of human life, 
should not, therefore, appear under the heading of ‘syncretism’, 
but in the Toynbee category of ‘challenge and response’. Viewed 
in that light, it can help us to use the term ‘syncretism’ with 
discernment and circumspection. 

There is, however, an unreflected, spontaneous form of primitive 
syncretism, of which those who are in the service of missions, or who 
live as Christian minorities in non-Christian countries, should be 
aware. It is that peculiar attitude which occurs everywhere among 
the great mass of le in environments in which different religious 
systems, ways of faith, of rites and of salvation meet and nine on 
a substratum of primitive religiosity. The great masses of the people, 
even when they are incorporated in a concrete cult or religious body, 
with all its institutions and forms of behaviour, live, as regards their 
spontaneous reactions towards life and the world, in a ‘dynamistic’ 
and mythological sphere, in which the conception of the ‘numinous’ 
is dominated, not exclusively, but to a great extent, by the knowledge 
that it can have both a harming and a furthering effect for the 
continuance and strengthening of life. This fact is recognized not 
only, or even primarily, as an individual but as a collective and 
cosmic concern. Every item of ‘religious’ material (a rite, a festival, 
a place of pilgrimage, a concept), whatever the concrete religion in 
which it may belong, is unhesitatingly assimilated, when the spon- 
taneous conviction arises that it can yield that mysterious power 
which strengthens the collective or cosmic order or meet deep per- 
sonal desires. Anyone who has lived in an eastern country, in 
close contact and sympathy with the people, knows this universal 
phenomenon; the intellectualist European is baffled when he 
observes that Muslim peasants and ‘petits-bourgeois’, and even 
people belonging to the educated, philosophically trained class, 
visit Hindu shrines or Christian sanctuaries without any qualm 
of conscience, and take part fully in their ceremonies; and that, 
vice versa, Hindus take part in Muslim feasts and ceremonies, 
and Shintoists in Buddhist rites. It strikes the rationally-minded 
westerner as strange when he reads that the great Mongol Emperor, 
Kublai Khan, sincerely requested the Christian missionaries 
who came to China to send an embassy, in his name, to the Pope, 
asking for a greater number of Christian priests to reside, in 
addition to the Taoist and Buddhist priests, at his expense in his 
capital, and thus to accumulate the resources of cosmic power, of 
which the priests of all religions were the custodians, on his (the 
Emperor’s) behalf. One can call this utilitarian piety, but in doing 
so one has still not plumbed its syncretistic depth. There are 
numberless manifestations of this state of mind. A missionary who 
has not clearly grasped this fact, and who denounces it too rashly 
on dogmatic presuppositions, robs himself of the opportunity of 
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really understanding the people in the midst of whom he lives and 
works, and also of the still more important opportunity of dealing 
with it in the right Christian way, which always involves the difficult 
process of combining understanding with intrepid loyalty to the 
Christian truth. 

This phenomenon of unreflected, spontaneous, primitive syncre- 
tism, as a fundamental attitude of mind, is enormously important 
for the understanding and evaluation of what we have called 
conscious, genuine syncretism as the guiding principle in 
formulating the problem of ultimate religious truth. One could 
call this primitive syncretism a spontaneous amalgamation of 
elements of various origin: India, Japan, China, certain parts of 
Indonesia, for instance Bali, are pervaded by it. It makes every 
Chinese, however uneducated, immediately sensitive to the well- 
known dictum of the Chinese philosophy of religion: ‘the three 
religions (Confucianism, Taoism, Buddhism) are one’, and causes 
the Javanese, for instance, to assert spontaneously, with his whole 
mind, the cherished phrase: ‘all religions are one’. For a different 
period of history one can read with profit, for instance, A. Harnack’s 
Ausbreitung des Christentums (4th edition I, pp. 28-39 and 300 sqq.). 
Syncretism, in these worlds of naturalistic religion, is not only ‘de 
Geheimreligion der Gebildeten’ (the secret religion of the intellectuals) 
but also des Volkes. The enormous importance of this primitive 
syncretism is that it is the matrix, the latent form of genuine, self- 
conscious syncretism. In the grand Mahayanist and Hindu philoso- 
phies of religion, as elaborated, for instance, in Japan in Ryobu- 
Shinto or in India by Sankara, every stage and expression of religion, 
from the ‘highest’ to the ‘basest’, receives full recognition and 
justification as to its necessity and relative value. On this syncretistic 
approach rests the claim of absolute tolerance, the pride of all 
genuinely eastern spirituality. Radhakrishnan is a modernized, but 
essentially unchanged, defender of this syncretistic philosophy. 

In my book, The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, 
I have called this fundamental attitude, whether it expresses itself 
in primitive or in sophisticated forms, naturalistic monism. This 
was done on purpose, in order to draw attention to the essential fact 
that syncretism, whether latent or consciously and systematicall 
developed as the ‘philosophia perennis’ of religion, is basic to all 
religions which are naturalistic and have their real ‘living and 
moving’ in the search for man’s integration in the totality of the 
cosmic and natural order. To the adherents of these religions, which 
are by nature syncretistic, syncretism affords no problem at all. 
They cannot see it. It is to them self-evident that this is the only 
reasonab!e attitude in tune with human dignity, self-respect and 
respect for others. It represents the summit of tolerance. It is 
inherent in their necessary way of life and in their understanding of 
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life and of its ultimate realities. It is therefore self-evident that when 
educated representatives of these religions, nourished in this 
syncretism, which is as much their natural element as water is for 
fish, encounter representatives of religious worlds which are by 
nature unsyncretistic, they evince a feeling of pride: their syncretistic 
grasp and explanation of the various forms of religious life has the 
ey to all doors, whereas their partners in the encounter do not 
dispose so triumphantly and smoothly of the mystery of human 
religious consciousness, because the central fact of Revelation, as 
a divine action in history, presents many problems offensive to 
human reason and religiosity. 

In other words, syncretism only becomes a problem, and in 
certain situations a matter of life and death, when a prophetic 
religion, especially a prophetic-apostolic religion like Christianity, 
based on the assumption of God’s initiative in the work of self- 
disclosure, encounters a naturalistic-cosmic (or naturalistic-monistic) 
religion, whether on the plane of, the latent, non-rationalized 
primitive syncretism of popular religiosity, or on the plane of identity- 
mysticism. This has been so from the days of the Old Testament 
prophets, in their struggles with Canaanite religious naturalism, till 
our day. A careful reading of the New Testament reveals abundant 
evidence of the battle of emerging Christianity with its necessarily 
syncretistic environment. The educated, intellectual representative 
of a syncretistic religion cannot but immediately advance his 
fundamental principle of tolerance as the only right solution for an 
encounter between religions. To him this is axiomatically an 
unassailable position, and he looks down with indignant scorn on 
the Christian attitude, for its outrageous intransigeance. 


Let us now turn to the second aspect of our subject: syncretism 
as a missionary problem, as a problem of the Church and of Christian 
thinking. 

If it is true that the syncretistic attitude and the syncretistic 
conception of the problem of ultimate religious truth and of the 
truth about religions is as all- | ei and all-determinative in the 
great Asian area of Indian and Chinese culture as I have maintained, 
then it is certainly a major issue for the Christian churches which 
are living and growing in that environment and for their task of 
‘Christian thinking’, because they are challenged by the situation 
in which they s word The term ‘missionary problem’ could easily 
suggest that it is a problem for missions, for the missionaries from 
the West. Undoubtedly, it should be a matter of serious con- 
cern for them, but the point to be emphasized with all possible 
strength is that it is primarily the peculiar roblem of the Christian 
chi ‘hic et nunc et in posterum’. The Church there, in Asia, is 
called to fight the spiritual battles inherent in her situation. It 
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may be—and it is in fact desirable—that in our age of oecumenical 
contact and of theological and cultural exchange, churches and 
theologians, Christian thinkers and scholars from other parts of 
the world, or western missionaries, if they have adequate scholarly 
equipment in oriental cultures and religions and in theological 
knowledge, will lend their aid; but it must always remain aid, service, 
not the real battle. This last can only be fought by the church ‘in 
loco’, for two reasons: because it is her peculiar, God-given task, 
which nobody can take from her, or take over from her; and because 
her non-Christian environment can only take seriously the Christian 
witness of a church which is part of the same life-texture and of 
the same historical situation and destiny. This holds true as long as 
we live in the present situation, in which the spiritual encounter 
and ‘Gesprach’ between the different great spiritual worlds has not 
yet become a universal concern, transcending all religions and all 
national and cultural boundaries. This observation will be easily 
understood if we compare the relation of Europe and America. 
It is possible and even desirable that the churches, Christian thinkers 
and theologians of Europe may fructify and stimulate the thinking 
and the decisions of the Church and of Christian thought in America, 
and vice versa. But the real battle as it has to be fought to-day in 
America (or in Europe) must be waged by the Church and by 
Christian men and women there. Others from outside cannot take 
it over, however great their latent and unintentional contribution . 
may be. The American ee European) ‘world’, in the midst of © 
which the Church there to witness, will only take seriously the 
witness of the Church and of the men and women ‘in loco’, and 
not of outsiders, even if they heed that witness at all. Our human 
finiteness imposes upon us cultural and mental limitations. 

Once again, syncretism of the exemplary type which we have 
sketched is primarily the problem and the concern of the Church 
in the Asian countries. We have not mentioned Africa, not because 
the tribal religions of Africa are not intrinsically naturalistic and the 
latent and natural propensity towards a fundamental syncretistic 
attitude is absent from them, but because only recently have these 
tribal religions entered into contact with religions which belong to 
more elaborate cultural systems, and so have not received that 
significant, imperceptible impulse that religions like ‘higher’ 
Hinduism and Buddhism are giving to the latent syncretistic mood 
of unsophisticated naturalistic religion. Moreover, it should not be 
forgotten that the ‘higher’ religions which invade the territory of 
African tribal religions are Christianity and Islam, the two religions 
which are, on principle, un- and anti-syncretistic. 

It is indeed in her missionary outreach, whether through her 
own children or through her fellow-Christians from other parts of 
the world, that the Church meets the problem most directly and 
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most concretely; and a new, sound, articulate theology, with a 
flavour reminiscent of the atmosphere in which it was born, can 
on | grow out of a missionary encounter. The attentive reader will 
understand that the word ‘missionary’ is not used here as a mere 
synonym for ‘evangelistic’, but has a far wider connotation which 
includes the latter term. The whole New Testament affords a 
splendid demonstration of the fact that new, creative theology is 
born of the missionary encounter and outreach in this wider sense. 
A church without missionary outreach, introverted in its own life 
and interests (there are among the so-called younger churches those 
which tend in that direction) does not meet the problem. Such a 
church can easily maintain that it is in no danger from syncretism; 
which is in fact true, but spiritually disastrous, for it represents an 
— from a clear challenge. 

ut what do we concretely mean when we say that the Church 
in these countries must be deeply aware of the challenge of 
syncretism? We have already pointed out that in recent decades 

e issue has been raised more insistently by western theologians 
and missiologists than by representatives of the Asian churches. 
The implication is obviously that in principle these western thinkers 
are right. But the issue has been raised in too theoretical a manner, 
and with too superficial and too accidental a knowledge of the real 
problem, at least in regard to the Asian situation of to-day as the 
outcome of a long historical process. This may be one (but only 
one) reason why so many prominent Asian Christians seem rather 
lukewarm on the subject. dnt exceptionally do they see and sense 
the problem in its depth and breadth: their whole training deprives 
them of such insight. Yet because live in these countries and 
have some experience of the general attitude, without having probed 
very deeply into its roots, they are likely to feel intuitively that the 
western way of arousing them to a real concern about this problem 
does not really help them, because it is a theoretical approach, with 
inadequate congenital knowledge behind it. 

By ‘theoretical’ we mean that western thinkers express the 

roblem in terms that are too exclusively dogmatic, and that therefore 
wen the outset they betray a lack of imaginative insight. It would 
be an entirely different matter if it were expressed in a prophetic 
way, because the true prophetic tone transcends all patterns of 
theological and regional thinking. This, however, is something that 
has never happened. 

In saying that the over-theoretical approach is accompanied by 
insufficient, superficial and accidental knowledge we do not mean to 
convey the impression that the men who have spoken and written 

on the problems have not, in most instances, a considerable know- 
ledge of it. Far from it. But their knowledge is too partial, as is 
clearly indicated by the fact that they always speak only of India, 
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as if that were the main field of contest. Burma, lon, Japan, 
China (leaving aside the open question of whether Communism 
will succeed in erasing in a few decades what thousands of years 
have imprinted deeply in the Chinese soul), large parts of Indonesia, 
are equally relevant, because in these important parts of the world 
the cosmic, naturalistic-monistic conception of life and the world 
has been, and still is, the generative soil for the more specific philo- 
sophic or theosophic expressions of syncretistic thinking, the classic 
documents of which we find in China, Japan, Tibet and even in 
Java. The exclusive reference to India Salen a serious under- 
estimate of the enormity of the problem. Sankara, Radhakrishnan or 
Ramakrishna do not suffice to open our eyes to this enormity. To 
achieve this to a small extent one must have, for instance, some idea 
of the incredible scale on which an attempt at the harmonization of 
all possible forms of religion and piety was made in the system of 
the Japanese Buddhist Kobo Daishi (d. 835) and his Tendai school, 
the Japanese Porphyry or Jamblich in Buddhist far in the 
amazingly subtle religious philosophy implied in the Madhyamanika 
version of Nagarjuna (d. 100) of the Doctrine of the ‘ Void’; 
or one must have imbibed a little of the neo-Confucianist system of 
Hsu Hsi (d. 1200), to mention only some examples. a helpful, 
though not always trustworthy, guide to this kind of religious and 
philosophical rationalization of one of the few representative 
elementary religious attitudes of mankind is J. M. de Groot: Der 
Universismus.) 

These few remarks are intended only to indicate, not so much the 
vastness of the subject as an object of scholarly research, but its 
immense relevance for the understanding of human religious 
consciousness and its philosophical ressions. All philosophical 
idealism, whether absolute or qualified, and all philosophical 
naturalism with a religious pathos, up till Spinoza and Hegel, has a 
subterraneous kinship with this great pattern of religious conception. 


Our answer to the question: how is one to deal concretely with 
syncretism as a missionary problem? has hitherto been more nega- 
tive than positive. What, then, is the positive answer? The tentative 
suggestions which I have to offer might be formulated as follows. 

he Church should always be aware of the fact that, religiously 
speaking, she lives in a world in which the natural approach to 
—— is syncretistic. Her main way of dealing with it should be 
in the first place indirect and not direct. 

Why mainly indirect? Because the Church can only maintain 
herself and grow in such an environment by being and continuously 
becoming true to her nature. This is the most positive, fruitful and 
obedient (i.e. obedient to Christ) answer to syncretism. S i 
must be very much her concern, but never the primary orientation- 
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int for finding out what to say and to do, to witness and to be. 

his indirect, but my Any rtant, answer is to be manifested along 
three main lines. (1) To demonstrate in her existence and life that 
she is really a community, reborn in Christ, conscious of being under 
His rule, discipline and grace, and not a community of Christians 
who live in fact more according to worldly than Christ-inspired ideas, 
(I do not use here the word ‘Christian’ because in this context 
it has become too insipid.) This primary concern for the quality 
of the life of the community has to be taken in the biblical sense, 
not, that is to say, as a ectionist effort, intent on polishing itself 
to an ever ter brightness, and therefore becoming ever more 
introvert and dull; but longing, in spite of all imperfection and failure, 
to be His ae ay in the spirit of 1 Corinthians 15: 57, 58, in which 
verse 57 is the motivating basis and germinal power of the life 
delineated in verse 58. 

This continuous building of the Church, therefore (in the local 
congregations), in falling and rising again, necessarily implies an 
openness to the world, witnessing in its midst, ee 
solidarity with and responsibility for the world, its problems an 
its needs, because the true nature of the Church is missionary. She 
is sent into the world as Jesus Christ, her Saviour and Lord, entered 
into human life on behalf of the whole world (John 20: 21; 3: 16). 
It is pertinent to add that it is precisely in this field of natural and 
responsible contact with the world that the problem of adaptation 
must be placed. We must see that adaption is not only unavoidable, 
but that it is necessary and imperative. It seems dangerous to say so, 
and yet it must be said, in order that the Church in these countries 
may see her whole task of seeking tentative solutions for the great 
issue, Christianity and culture, in the right perspective. The reason 
why so often, in regard to adaptation, the danger-signal is raised, is 
that we still think of indigenous churches, though to a great extent 
unconsciously, in terms of spiritual colonies of the West. There 
is much justification for saying that one of the frustrating features 
in the life of the younger churches is that, in spite of all self- 
determination and ‘independence’, they are still to a great extent, 
in their structure and style of expression, spiritual colonies of the 
West, copies of something, not grown in the soil. There seem even 
to be younger churches which unfortunately feel quite comfortable 
in that relationship and already look upon it as a cherished tradition. 
It should be realized that this ‘nice’ disposition blinds them to their 
real task and deafens them to their real calling, to be salt and light 
‘hic et nunc’. Other younger churches ache under this legacy of the 
past, which makes their a poems to the problem of adaptation and 
to the t question of istianity necessarily distorted, hesitant 
and iene Adaptation in this case takes the artificial form of 
‘experiments’ sometimes even called ‘daring’. Here we of the West 
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have to pay off a great debt to our fellow-Christians in the East, 
which means in many res a radical revision of our missiona 
action and p e. The imperative necessity of adaptation falls 
into its natu lace when we take seriously the upbuilding of the 
Church with which this article . It means that the Church 
has to live, to witness, to grow, in that specific world in which God 
has placed her. Adaptation, therefore, does not signify compromise or 
‘interesting experiment’, but, as I made clear (apparently without 
result) in the chapter on that subject in The Christian Message in a 
Non-Christian World, the expression of the Christian Faith in a 
le which, as D. T. Niles has often remarked, is not that of a pot- 

t, but of a seed sown in a specific soil. There are here, to be sure, 

otty questions, but the direction is clear as daylight. Why do we 
westerners find it natural and right that English, German and 
Dutch Christianity, for instance, should have their peculiar 
characteristics, style and flavour, and are even reluctant to enter 
into the intricate problems implied in this fact; whereas, when it 
comes to the younger churches, we often impede them in their 
search for self-expression by immediately raising just such difficult 
questions? 

The second line of indirect answer is to give a central place in 
all spiritual nurture and education to a genuine knowledge of, and 

intercourse with, the Bible. That is not the same thing as 
knowledge about the Bible; and it is the only sure way of getting 
Christians immune to the subtly syncretistic temptation, and at the 
same time of helping them, even without any learned expositions, 
to develop spiritual discernment and understanding of the world 
in which they live, in which they have to grow and with which 
they have to communicate. Steep them in the Bible, because a real 
inner grasp of the Bible’s prophetic-apostolic message produces a 
far more living, spiritual consciousness and discernment than any 
dogmatic teaching can achieve. The latter, although in its right 
place it has real significance, tends always towards inflexibility 
and a closed mind. With a right understanding of the biblical 
message and drama that never happens. 

The third line of indirect answer is that it is also part of the true 
basis of ‘building the Church’ that we must always diligently aim 
at having in every congregation a strong minority which knows 
simply but fundamentally the main tenets of the Christian Faith, 
their religious and ethical purport and the reason why they must 
be proclaimed to the world. Such a minority, which is in no way to 
be regarded as an élite, but as a group that exists on behalf of the 
whole congregation, will express the natural trait of Christian 
existence, which is, in biblical terms, ‘to give account of the faith 
that is in you’. It silently upholds the whole community and helps 
to keep - on the way towards spiritual maturity. 

I 
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So much as to the indirect answer to syncretism. Let us now 
turn for a moment to the direct answer. In regard to what has been 
said about the ongoing and steadily continuing indirect answer, it 
is pertinent to observe that the primitive Church in the first centuries 
met the chall of the fully syncretistic ‘Umwelt’ in precisely this 
indirect way. With this basis and background the Church, in spite 
of persecution and inner tensions, did complement this indirect 
answer with a direct one, through the apologists and the theological 
leaders and teachers. They took the initiative for the ‘Gesprdch’ 
(the conversation, the articulated communication) with their 
‘Umwelt’, gradually learning in this way not only to formulate the 
Christian Faith in relation to the religious and philosophical reality 
of the world of their day, but to get an ever stronger grasp of what 
is implied in that intricate task: how to relate Christianity and 
culture. They belonged to that world, were part of it and had to 
discover how to represent the Christian Faith in a world with which 
the Church, on the human side, was bound up. 

It is from this angle that my remarks on the ‘direct answer’ must 
be viewed. To do so obviates all need for arguing the necessity or 
justification for the ‘direct answer’. It is obvious, because a church 
(in this case the younger churches) which neglects the challenge 
to seek, at the highest intellectual and spiritual level, genuine 
communication, in speech and writing, with the intellectual and 
spiritual spokesmen of the age-old, deeply rooted religious civiliza- 
tions of Japan and India, for instance, condemns herself in the long 
run to living, within the whole social body, in a ghetto, a blind alley. 


Where do we stand in relation to the ‘direct answer’ conceived 
against this background? 

Before answering this question, one particular observation must 
be made. The similarity between the situation of the Primitive 
Church and that of the younger churches of to-day is to be found 
in the fact that the former body lived in a Hellenistic-Oriental world, 
steeped in syncretism, while the latter breathes an equally syncre- 
tistic atmosphere in South-east Asia to-day. The great difference, 
however, is that in the syncretistic South-east Asia of to-day the 
unprecedented event of invasion by western rationalism and 
idealistic humanism, coupled with the ever-increasing impact of 
western technology, industrialism and planning, is taking place. 
The result, socially speaking, and in the long run culturally speaking 
as well, is a Copernican revolution in a world which, since the dawn 
of history, has lived as an agricultural and feudal society. At first 
the eastern ae submitted to this onslaught as one submits to 
a catastrophe of Nature. At present they are eager for it, seeing in 
it in some way a means of really taking their destiny into their own 
hands, instead of bowing to an inscrutable destiny, as in the past. 
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This massive fact makes the question of the ‘direct answer’ to 
syncretism infinitely more complicated, for it gives the intellectual! 
and spiritual spokesmen of the Christian Church of to-day a task 
that would still be superhuman even if there were enough of them, 
numerically, to undertake it. One result of this deeply ambiguous 
situation (and it will only become more so in the future) is that 
some of the really wr ple in the churches in South-east 
Asia are, quite understanda ore absorbed by the many 
burning issues arising out of the ‘western invasion’ and have in fact 
no real interest in the other aspect which we have analysed as the 
fact of syncretism. Overwhelmed by the sweeping impact of the 
‘western invasion’ and by the enormous problems and hopes which 
it creates, they are liable to underestimate the tenacity and hidden 
strength of the syncretistic attitude, in spite of the triumphant 
advance of the ‘western invasion’. 

Others try to combine both, and devote time and energy to each 
ect: the modern ‘western invasion’ and the syncretistic legacy in 
igiosis et philosophicis. One must acknowledge realistically that, 
notwithstanding the fact that they deserve our sincere admiration 
and sympathy, they are ill-equipped for this colossal task. Their 
training is generally western, in most instances American, in many 
English, in some European, whether they have studied in those 
countries or have acquired their training at a college in their own 
country. In all three environments they have learned many valuable 
things, but with little real relevance to the bewildering world in 
which they have to fulfil their task. They know, it is true, their 
country and their people, socially and religiously, but as for the most 

art they emerge from, and: live in, a Christian environment, their 
aaa derives from practical experience or from western hand- 
books on the non-Christian religions. The position of the apologists 
and theologians in the first centuries of our era was infinitely easier 
than theirs. Taking all this into consideration, we have reason to 
marvel at what they do, but we must not forget the enormous 
handicaps under which they work. Practical experience and western 
handbook-knowledge are insufficient equipment with which to 
fathom the syncretistic challenge in all its depth. The only way is 
immersion in that world. 

Few indeed—rather lonely figures—are those who really under- 
stand and seek to enter into the cultural, religious and philosophical 
contest. 

These remarks were necessary in order to make clear that what 
I call the ‘direct answer’, as an act of the Church or of the Christian 
community through certain individuals, is by no means simple. Yet 
we venture the following observations, conscious of the fact that 
here much constructive criticism is needed. We leave aside, of course, 
the possibility that God Himself will raise and call men to this 
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vocation. We must limit ourselves in all modesty to what human 
planning might be able to achieve, but with a constant awareness 
that God has His own sovereign ways, in order not to put our trust 
naively in the omnipotence of human planning. 

a. It is of great importance that the Church shall be truly indepen- 
dent and self-determining, so that it is clear that she really belongs 
to the country and is regarded as doing so. 

b. The question of the ‘direct answer’ affects the field of theo- 
logical training at all stages from the lowest to the highest, and also 
the whole field of education. The lower stages of theological education 
are as important as the higher, and must work on a programme 
related to all points treated above under the ‘indirect answer’. 

In education in general it should be a fundamental concern 
that the so-called ‘Christian’ educational institutions shall be really 
Christian. Where Christians are serving in non-Christian schools 
it is of the utmost importance that the Church shall devote much 
attention to them and bring about regular contact between them, 
in order to help them to discover the relation between their Christian 
faith and their work and field of teaching. Concern for the responsi- 
bility of the lay Christian in the world, of which we see hopeful 
developments in India, is pertinent to our whole problem. 

More complicated is the question of higher theological education, 
because of the ia conflicting elements which it contains: the 
introduction to the historic faith of the Church, its development 
in the history of the Church, and to the new oecumenical develop- 
ments and the world-wide Christian fellowship; the understanding 
of the non-Christian world in which the Church lives, not only 
through study, but also through continuous living contact. 
Theological colleges should not only be places of training and 
of Christian living and service, but also meeting-places between 
Christians and non-Christians for the sake of communication. 
Communication is essentially a spiritual art and not a branch of 
knowledge. It can only be born out of insight into the dynamism 
of social and cultural change in which nobody is a spectator but, 
nolens volens, a partaker. 

Assiduous study of the Bible should occupy a central place. 
It should not only, or even primarily, be pend § out scientifically, 
but rather existentially and theologically. The guiding line should 
be: what is meant by interpreting the Bibie as an act of true hearing 
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and as an act of genuine and relevant transmission? Where possible 
students should be helped and encouraged to study the languages 
of the Bible. Dogmatics and ethics must be taught in close relation 
to this interpretative biblical study on the one hand, and to the great 
issues of the day, at home and abroad, on the other. Next in centrality 
should come the study of church history, especially of the first, 
formative centuries, and of the crucial historical periods. 
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The plan that is on the way to being developed, under the 
auspices of the International Missionary Council, to put certain 
handbooks written by qualified scholars at the disposal of the younger 
churches, is very important. It will need, however, in the light of 
the whole problem as we have presented it in these pages, careful 
and cdtlaad omeldunnion before it is really launched. Otherwise, it 
may do far less good than is expected, and may not really meet the 
realities of the multifarious situations. 

c. To make a really direct approach to the problem which we 
have outlined, special centres are needed at which oriental learning, 
theological thinking, social vision and missionary commitment meet. 
They are the need of the hour, and should come into being through 
the initiative of both the World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council, with the support of churches and 
missionary agencies. The churches in South-east Asia must raise up 
men who combine scholarly knowledge of their religious environ- 
ment with theological insight and a missionary spirit. 

In closing, it should be added that in this matter convinced 
Christians from the western churches, qualified in the study of 
oriental religions and cultures, are indispensable. In former 
generations, such men have arisen from the ranks of the missionaries 
—Legge, Larsen, Macnicol, Schomerus. Few are now to be found, 
for reasons which are obvious when we consider the history of 
recent decades. Those responsible for the wider leadership of the 
missionary cause should not wait for such men to arise from the 
missionary ranks. They should change their tactics from ‘wait and 
see’ to positive action, a process which involves searching systematic- 
ally among the orientalists of the world for able Christian men who, 
when confronted, in the name of the Church’s obligation, with the 
demand to help to discharge her missionary task, might give a 
positive answer. According to the Bible, the children of this world 
are in their generation wiser than the children of light. Might this 
not be applicable to our problem also, when we see how the great 
secular world organizations find qualified men who combine 
knowledge with humanitarian zeal? There are also orientalists 
among them. Could we really not find orientalists who combine 
scholarly knowledge with missionary commitment, if we diligently 
searched for shonit 

HENDRIK KRAEMER 








THE END OF MISSIONARY WORK 
IN CHINA? 


By D.DR WILHELM SEUFERT 


ITH the withdrawal from China which the Government of 

the People’s Republic has compelled the missionary societies 
to make, the history of the Christian Church in China has entered 
a new stage. It has broken its links with the churches of foreign lands 
which have determined and fostered its growth, and has set itself 
up on its own feet. It has fitted itself into the national life, the 
ideological foundations of which it has taken over. In so doing it has 
raised for itself the question: how far will it be in a position, in the 
3 to come, to preserve, within the Communist way of life, the 
substance of the Christian Faith? 

The catastrophe signified by this breaking away of one member 
from the whole Church and its missionary work inevitably brings 
up the question to what extent the China mission of a hundred years 
is to blame for what has happened and for that reason requires to 
make amends. Even without the charges which have been, and will 
continue to be, levelled against the missions by Chinese Christians, 
this obligation would still have arisen; and the gravity of the task 
to be taken up and carried through can hardly be exaggerated. The 
discussion must take place at a level above the passions which the 
conflict has let loose, and must strive after the truth which can stand 
the oer of the Christian conscience. 

t would be difficult to select a precise year, for instance, the 
year 1900, as the starting point for such an investigation. It is a 
matter, rather, of projecting new light back from the present day 
over the whole historical course of missionary work in China. We 
might find that the pioneer missionaries of the early decades who, 
not yet safeguarded by ‘treaties’, stood before closed doors, have 
essential insight to communicate to us which the missions, as they 
grew and expanded, have, to their own detriment, neglected. 

A pate examination of the China work, along these lines, is 
not only urgently necessary for the sake of that work itself, but 
cannot fail to be profitable for the whole missionary enterprise. 
Western civilization will soon have penetrated to the last of the 
primitive peoples, and these same problems will therefore arise 
everywhere. Everywhere a newly awakening nationalism will clash 
with the superiority complex which western man, consciously or 
eaabhaiieniie: bears within himself. Communism, as a secular, 
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field of expansion. Wherever the old indigenous religions succumb 
to its onslaughts, and the inherited social order, with its contrasts 
of wealth — poverty, loses its naturally binding character, propa- 
da against western ‘imperialism’ and ‘capitalism’ finds a rich soil. 
nd therefore the knowledge that we have gained from China must 
be of value as a guide for the whole missionary enterprise. 

Vital though this work of scrutinizing the past becomes for us, 
it is questionable, in the present writer’s opinion, whether it is the 
only service which we as Christians owe to China. It can be the 
final stroke beneath a past which, because we draw that final stroke, 
conclusively becomes the past. Or it can be the preparation for a new 
encounter which, if God wills, may one day take place in the future. 
So long as we dare to hope for this future, and so long as we pray 
for it, we must prepare for it. No difficulty in the task can be so great 
that it absolves us from this duty. We need to give as serious 
consideration to it as we must apply to our study of the past. 

In the course of a conversation with the present writer, a 
Communist party official in China once presented the superiority 
of the Communist view of history over that of the West in the 
following way. He said: the western conception always starts out 
from the past and is therefore shortsighted about the future; whereas 
the Communist approach, for which the course of history is in fact 
determined, is in a position to choose its standpoint in the future, 
and from that standpoint to trace the lines which relate it to the 

resent. If one takes one’s stand, say, twenty years forward in the 
ture, the decisive happenings of the present are easily recognized. 
What is more, politics in that way acquires the patience and perse- 
verance mace 4 which alone it will become effective in the world. 

Though we may regard the rightness of the materialistic con- 
ception of history as being entirely questionable, the viewpoint as 
such is undoubtedly waith examination. Let us now apply it to 
China and to the question of missionary work. We shall have to give 
up all idea of counting on any immediate change in conditions in 
China. The Communist régime is firmly in the saddle, and no points 
of concentration for a counter-movement are at present to be seen 
or even to be thought of. We shall therefore be well advised, in our 
hope for a renewal of contact with China, to look for a standpoint 
fairly far on in the future. What reflections does this change of 
standpoint oblige us to make? 

The organizational relationships between us and the Christians 
of China have been broken up; only the personal relationships still 
remain, and these can only be cherished with the greatest discretion 
and sometimes, it may be, only at personal risk to the Chinese 
partners. But how will matters look in twenty years’ time? Of the 
older missionaries, who have spent their lives in China and are 
intimately linked with the country, only a very small number will 
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still be living. The younger missionaries, who had only just begun 
their service there, will be engaged in other fields which will have 
drawn them away from their former spheres of interest. And the same 
will have happened on the Chinese side. The personal bond is 
bound to grow looser as the years pass. If we are unable to replace 
it by a real sense of being knit together, the Church in China will 
have become foreign to us. But how can our intercession for our 
brothers and sisters in China remain a living reality if we do not 
already to-day begin to make provision for the bridging of the gulf 
which must inevitably form between us? 

We may not, however, from that standpoint in the future, regard 
the loss of personal connexion as a complete and utter loss. The 
distance in time will remove from many experiences in the debate 
between Chinese Christians and the missions the bitterness which 
to-day still burdens those who have taken part in it. New generations, 
not burdened with the past, will have easier access to one another. A 
discussion as to how far the charges levelled at the missions as such, 
or at individual missionaries, were justified, will have become 
impossible, because the witnesses will no longer be available. In 
so far as it is continued in the atmosphere of an unchanging Com- 
munist propaganda, it will have lost the stimulus of actuality and 
will have become, for a younger generation, pure theory. And 
where bitterness has remained, we on our side must answer it with 
readiness to understand and to forgive. Here time will perform a 
cleansing service which we to-day are perhaps not spiritually great 
enough to complete. 

But on the other side, a loss will occur which we for our part 
will still have to regard as grievous. The Chinese Christians have set 
themselves to achieve unification. They will seek, therefore, to 
eliminate from their future structure everything which they regard 
as having been taken over from western ~ ane history. They will 
strive to free themselves from the denominations which they have 
received and to adapt their Christian witness to Chinese life. 
Whether and how far this will result in the atrophy of the Christian 
substance we to-day cannot yet judge. But we must definitely 
reckon with the fact that this development will make it still more 
difficult, if not entirely impossible, to establish links with the past, 
to renew contact with the missionary societies which formerly 
worked in the country. The desire for a new fellowship can only 
be directed towards the vision of the supra-national Church or 
towards the Oekumene. Only in the wholeness of the one body is a 
new incorporation possible. 

We shall have to ask where the point of contact with the old 
Christendom of the West is to be sought; and in all probability we 
shall have to answer: not in constitution, not in doctrine, not in 
forms of worship, but only in the understanding of the Bible, if 
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the Chinese Church wishes to be altogether a Christian church. 
But here western Christendom is in the position of being able to 
offer and put forward the ‘experts’ for whom the Communist world 
is always Soiien and who are indispensable to a young Chinese 
theology. For the preponderance of western theology is so great 
that without its rer no serious research work is possible. 

How great is the lack of good equipment for teaching in China 
to-day is indicated in the news given in the January 18th issue of 
the China Bulletin, according to which students in Shanghai who 
are learning Greek in order to be able to read the New Testament 
are bringing out a new, mimeographed edition of Dr Leighton 
Stuart’s Chinese-Greek Grammar, and are preparing to print 
Bagster’s Analytical Greek Lexicon. That suggests the efforts that 
are being made to press forward to an understanding of the basic 
Greek texts. 

It is very exhilarating news; for without an endeavour to get at 
the original text of the Bible no independent Chinese theology is 

ible. The understanding of the Bible in China has hitherto been 
odamanealty taught from the English text. This was the result of 
the wide expansion in China of the English language, which already 
began to acquire the position of a second common language. Many 
young missionaries, therefore, before they became efficient in 
Chinese, were able to give their Bible instruction in English. Even 
the older missionaries found again and again that for the more 
difficult passages of the Bible their pupils preferred the English 
text to the Chinese. Even when Chinese saniabebn had no command 
of the English language, they took their training in the seminaries 
from teachers who were able to bring in the English text for 
comparison. But in any event these incontestable facts indicate that 
the Chinese translation of the Bible, in all its commonly used forms, 
has not met the demands which must justifiably be made of an 
indigenous book. The difficulty is bound to increase, the more the 
study and the use of the English language declines. 

We must also observe how very much the language in Com- 
munist China is changing. The large-scale mass education movement, 
which aims at teaching the whole of China to read and write, is not 
only creating for all literature a much wider field, but is also 
necessitating a simplification of the language in which, with a 
reduced number of characters, even Marxian thought can be 
expressed. The translations now being made from the Marxian 
classics must enable the new language to reproduce even philosophic 
ideas—and they all originate basically from western thought—in 
understandable terms. It is obvious that here there are new 
opportunities opening up for Bible translation. 

t China at this stage needs most urgently, if she is to acquire 
a deepened understanding of Biblical texts, is a lexicon of Biblical 
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terms, first of all for - rea maeneenaats with the Chinese -_ in 
the modern tongue. Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with Chinese 
Translation would have to serve as a model. Since, on the orders of 
the new Government, all the foreign words given in brackets (mostly 
English technical terms) have been removed from the school text- 
books, the Chinese definition given in ‘Webster’ after the English 
word has made its way into the bracket. It is evident, therefore, that 
the effectiveness of this work is by no means exhausted with the 
removal of knowledge of the English language. 

Anyone who wishes to test the validity of the ideas set out above 
should take up an issue of the China Bulletin and ask himself what 
in it could — ad ae interest = ged years’ time. The 
personal news will for the most part have disappeared and little 
material of this kind will ap in its place, weet the personal 
link with China will inevitably have become still weaker. On the 
other hand, there is bound to be an increased interest in material 
which is now presented rather more from a retrospective point of 
view. The contents of the November number of Hsieh Chin (the 
monthly bulletin of the National Christian map which are 
given in summarized form in the China Bulletin of January 4th, 
would then have to be reproduced, not in summary, but in full 
translation, in order to give us a real picture of the Christian thought 
contained in these contributions. y in that way could we remain 
in spiritual contact with Christendom in China. 

t might well be that we should have to adopt a very critical 
attitude to this new development. But it is precisely a critical approach 
of that kind which demands the unbiased examination for which 
we have at present insufficient knowledge. It is only through the 
acquisition of this knowledge that the bond with China can be kept 
alive and be made profitable for the Christian churches in the West. 

But if this is the necessary course of development, the question 
arises: why do we not do at once what time will compel us to do? 
Why not put the personal approach, which is anyhow transient, 
forthwith into the - Me in favour of the objective approach 
which alone can keep us in profitable discussion with the Christians 
of China? We men pass away, but the concern of Christ remains, 
and to it alone our service matters. 

From these reflections the writer arrives at the following practical 
proposals; = J 

1. All missionary work concerned with China later on should 
establish, through a constituting central body, a China study 
commission, which will preserve and promote the traditions of the 


former China mission, and will adjust itself to the demands of the 
new situation. 

Such a study commission would need to consist of a few young 
missionaries A 


regard this work as their life vocation. The 
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experience of the older generation of missionaries would require 
to be made available to them through suitable consultations. An 
adequate number of well-educated Chinese would have to be 
attached to the commission, in order to facilitate its work and to 
train the western members continuously in the spoken and written 
use of the Chinese language. 

As the seat of this study commission, the non-Communist rim 
of territories contiguous to China seems to the writer unsuitable in 
the extreme. For even if in twenty years’ time the present situation 
should still prevail and these spheres should not have been absorbed 
by China itself, these ‘independent’ survivals of the old China will 
be regarded, in the judgment of Communist China, as centres of 
‘imperialism’ and ‘capitalism’ and hindrances to contact with them 
will arise which do not exist to the same extent in a more remotely 
situated centre. 

2. This study commission will take over the assembling and 
sifting of all information-material that comes, through legal channels, 
out of Red China, on the life and the spiritual activity in Chinese 


_ Christendom; and it will place the outcome of this work at the dis- 


1 of all missionary-minded le in the Church. 
ay service of this kind is ientondite without a long and detailed 
training in the handling of material. Anyone who has lived long in 
China reads the news which percolates out of that country differently 
from those unfamiliar with the country. Of every piece of news he 
asks himself in the first place: What does it mot say? And then, 
starting out from there, he endeavours to understand what its 
contents are telling him. But such an approach requires to be learnt 
and to be tested repeatedly before it can produce usable results. 

Fp This study commission will be entrusted with the task of 
building up a Biblical Lexicon, beginning with the New Testament, 
which will make available for Chinese Christians, in modern Chinese 
idiom, the tested results of textual research. The commission will 
provide the necessary means which the research requires and it will 
ensure that the results are made available to the Chinese as 
inexpensively as possible. 

It is a long-range plan which is here pro . It cannot, in fact, 
be completed in a as for it must still on with the continuous 
development of the modern Chinese language over many years. 
But it will in part also serve to train the ‘experts’ who are prepared, 
when the Christians of China want them, to take up the work 
assigned to them. And it will provide irrefutable proof of the fact 
that the Christians of China, even if they have broken their links, 
have not been separated from the love and solicitude of the rest of 
Christendom. 

Other tasks may come to be added to those indicated above, 
when the whole problem has been responsibly thought out and has 
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really taken shape. Such a plan ought not to founder on the question 
of finance; for even if all the funds previously allocated to China 
should meanwhile have been absorbed in other fields, the importance 
of the task would justify a serious effort being made to find the 
a financial backing for this work for China. 

While the writer was presenting, to small groups in various 
places, the plans sketched out above, an article by a Roman Catholic 
China missionary, Father H. Késter, under the title ‘Zur christlichen 
Verkiindigung in China’ (Towards the Preaching of the Gospel 
in China) appeared in the Roman Catholic magazine Zeitschrift 

ir Missionswissenschaft und Religionswissenschaft (No. > 1953) in 
which, to describe the present stage of missionary work in China, 
the very apt expression, Missionsruhe, ‘missionary rest’, is introduced, 
in order to emphasize the fact that we cannot and must not speak 
of ‘the end of missionary work’, and that it is our duty, rather, in 
the ‘missionary rest’ that we have been compelled to take, to prepare 
the way for new missionary work in China. The ideas ed out 
in that article are entirely based on the thought: how are we to 
create a staff of young missionaries, fundamentally prepared for 
that time, who have ew up, during the ‘missionary rest’, the 
training which the older missionaries have only acquired after lo 
years in the country? Father Késter arrives, as regards the study o' 
the language, at demands similar to those put forward here, except 
that he assigns the task to the missionary Orders in whose training 
institutions this work, under the guidance of the older missionaries, 
would go forward. 

In the Roman Catholic Church the point of contact with China, 
at whatever time she returns, has indeed been given, and the ‘experts’ 
can be requisitioned and appointed from the existing centre in Rome. 
On the non-Roman Catholic side no such natural ‘meeting place’ 
exists. The question therefore arises whether our understanding of 
the present situation and our foresight for the future do not 
a demand that such a central point should be created, 
and whether it is not the ‘missionary rest’ which allows us just the 
time for such an undertaking, which will prepare us for re-encounter 
with the Christian Church in China and, so far as is humanly 
possible, will make the time for it ripe. It is to call for serious 
consideration of this question that these thoughts have been set 
down. Behind them lies an unquenchable love for the country in 
which the writer spent forty years of his life and in the rebirth of 
which, out of the terror which prevails to-day, he firmly believes. 
For that very reason it seems to him to be required that our love 
should not restrict itself to ‘Ora’, but that, out of our consideration 
of the past and of the future, we should resolutely add: ‘et labora’! 


WILHELM SEUFERT 
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THE SIXTH BUDDHIST COUNCIL 
By ADDISON J. EASTMAN 


Mx outstanding landmark in the current resurgence of Buddhism 
in South-east Asia is the Sixth Buddhist Council. This Chattha 


ift) Sangayana, as it is known in Pali, will open in Burma on the full 


moon day of May, 1954 and will be in session for two years, adjourning 
on the corresponding day of May, 1956. It will bring together 
hundreds of Buddhist bhikkus and laymen from many parts of 
Asia, for the immediate task of re-editing and translating the manu- 
scripts of the 7ipitaka. The main support of the venture will come 
from the five Theravada countries: Burma, Ceylon, Thailand, 
Cambodia and Laos. 

For more than two years now the Government of the Union of 
Burma has been busy, through its Buddha Sasana Council, with 
extensive preparations for the historic event. On the outskirts of 
Rangoon, under the shadow of a new ‘World Peace Pagoda’, 
thousands of workers are hurrying to complete twenty-five modern 
buildings for the occasion. As one drives up the hill toward the 
Peace Pagoda, the most intriguing sight is the mammoth assembly 
hall which is designed to seat fifteen thousand people. Its sides are 
banked with tons of earth and stone to make it look like a cave. By 
means of this strange piece of architecture people are to be reminded 
of the first Buddhist Council, which was held in a cave of north 
India nearly 2,500 years ago. 

The significance of the Sixth Great Council is probably best 
understood in the light of Buddhism’s past development and of the 
present political climate in South-east Asia. 

It is important, for instance, to realize that in the entire history 
of Buddhism there have been only five general councils recognized 
by the Theravada countries. Each council was called for some very 
significant reason. The first was held at Rajagaha, shortly after the 
Buddha’s death, and at it all his teachings were recited aod classified. 
The second was held at Vesali around the Pye 443 B.c. and marked 
the beginning of two separate schools of Buddhist thought. The 
third council, held at Pataliputta about 308 B.c., was followed 


. | by a period of intense and extensive missionary activity. The 


fourth was held in Ceylon sometime between 29 and 13 B.c. for 
the purpose of committing the Buddha’s teaching to writing. The 
fifth took place in Burma in 1871. At that time the Pali texts 
of the Tipitaka were transcribed from brittle palm leaves on to 
729 marble slabs. 
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The Buddhist leaders of Burma feel that the Sixth Great Council 
will be the most important of all. In the first place, the Tipitaka 
texts are to be carefully re-edited. For centuries there have been 
slight variations in the manuscripts which are held as authentic in 
various countries. For that matter, the texts used within the same 
country do not always me The procedure for bringing the various 
texts into harmony will involve preliminary study by scholars in 
each country before the final comparing and editing takes place at 
the Council. When the fifty-four volumes receive the common 
approval of all the Council members, they will be printed as the 
official Tipitaka to be used by Theravada Buddhists throughout the 
world. Then will follow the work of producing an abridged Pali text 
and of making official translations into a number of modern languages. 

This glimpse into the textual work on hand helps us to see one 
of the most obvious reasons for the holding of the Council. There 
are, however, some less obvious reasons which may be even more 
significant. One should consider, for instance, the conviction that is 
widespread among Buddhists that their religion has been slowly 
losing ground during the past century. In Burma there are many who 
feel that the present low level of morality is due to the fact that long 

ears of foreign rule have weakened the hold of religion on the people. 

t is pointed out that, among other things, the Thathenawabaing 
(archbishop) of Buddhism was divested of his authority in the earl 
days of British rule and that, without this spiritual and political head, 
the religion has steadily grown weaker. A teacher of Pali in the 
University recently wrote: ‘Under foreign domination Buddha’s 
Sasana, like the waning of the moon, has been decreasing gradually’. 

The forthcoming Council is one of the boldest and most ambitious 
attempts made since the independence of Burma was declared in 
1948 to revive the glory and strength that formerly belonged to the 
Buddhist religion. U Chan Htoon, Burma’s capable and devout 
Attorney General, puts the present undertaking into an interesting 
perspective by explaining: “We are simply trying to pick up the 
thread where it was dropped’. 

While we are thinking of the Council in its historical setting, we 
should not overlook the significance of the year 1956. Many Buddhists 
believe that the full moon day of May, 1956 (2,500 years after the 
death of the Buddha) will bring to an end the ‘Buddhist Era’. There 
appears to be a difference of opinion as to exactly what will happen 
x 3g Some say that Buddhism as a religion will gradually die out. 
Others believe that a new Buddha will come to bring peace and joy 
to the world. The men who are promoting the Great Council do not 
hide their concern at this critical juncture of their history but, in 
their own words, they ‘are trying to revitalize Buddhism and to 

repare for its growth and expansion throughout the whole world’. 
They have carefully timed their most important effort to coincide 
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with the end of an age, with the beginning of a new era. It is their 
firm conviction that Buddhism’s greatest service to mankind can and 
should lie in the future. 

No less important than the past history of Buddhism in Asia is 
the cultural and political crisis in which that part of the world finds 
itself to-day. New freedom has given fresh impetus to cultural self- 
assertion. Burma, for instance, has lost no time in reviving many of 
the distinctive elements in its heritage. As is true in most parts of 
Asia, there has been a marked increase of pride in language, the arts 
and religion. In fact, it is often noted that religion is so closely 
interwoven with other aspects of life that it tends to become the focal 
point of the renaissance. And so it is that national and cultural 
assertiveness, which has been given free expression in recent years, 
is to be reckoned among the major factors responsible for the Sixth 
Buddhist Council. 

It might be well at this point to mention the potential importance 
of the Council as a cohesive factor among similar cultures. For 
while five Buddhist councils have already met, none was ever marked 
by the wide participation which characterizes the present venture. 
This synod will bring together the principal political and religious 
figures from more than a dozen Asian countries. At a time when 
many Asian leaders are sceptical of plans for economic and political 
security, this kind of co-operation, at a religious and cultural level, 
may well provide the basis for a new kind of solidarity. 

Continuing our discussion of reasons behind the Sixth Council, 
we are led to consider the importance of the project as a part of the 
struggle against Communism. It is becoming increasingly clear that 
the forthcoming convocation represents for many the hope that 
strong Buddhist nations will be able to withstand the tide of Com- 
munist infiltration or aggression. A government spokesman in 
Rangoon said recently: ‘We feel that our freedom is being threatened 
by a sinister ideology (Communism), and we are convinced that 
Buddhism can stem the tide’. It is pointed out that in Burma there 
are already very good grounds for this conviction. Up to the year 
1950, it was quite popular for a Burman to say that he was a Com- 
munist, a Marxist or some other kind of Leftist. That was because 
Communist literature had provided the fire for most of the resistance 
leaders who worked for independence. The fighting spirit was what 
they liked. To-day the whole picture has changed. True, there may 
still be some Communists around, but Communism is no longer 
popular. Why? Because the people are being turned from materialism 
to the path of the Enlightened One. So runs the familiar argument. 
Time alone can tell how well justified it will be. At any rate, there 
are many leaders of the Burma Government who feel that the time 
and money which are being spent for the Sixth Buddhist Council 
will build a wall of resistance against a dangerous aggressor. 
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A final factor important to this whole discussion should be 
mentioned: the growing fear of impending catastrophe in inter. 
national affairs, coupled with the faith that Buddhism alone can save 
the world from doom. Many Buddhists feel that Christianity has 
failed to provide the potential for world peace. ‘See how many 
times the Christian West has plunged the world into war,’ they say, 
‘Christianity has had its chance and has failed. We must try a 
different way than that followed so far.’ This point of view was given 





clear expression in a resolution passed by the Union of Burma} them 


Parliament some time ago. After declaring its dissatisfaction with 
the materialistic approach of other governments to the problems 
confronting mankind, it stated: 

. . » this parliament declares its firm belief that it is necessary to devise 
and undertake such measures for the spiritual and moral well-being of man 
as would remove these problems and help man overcome Greed (Lobha), 


Hatred (Dosa) and Delusion (Moha), which are at the root of all the violence, 
destruction and conflagration consuming the world. 


By calling the Sixth Great Council at this time, the Burma 
Government is taking the first important step towards the implemen- 
tation of this striking resolution—the first step in offering Buddhism 
to the world as its only hope for peace. 

ese are some of the reasons why Burma has invited the 
surrounding countries to share in the Sixth Buddhist Council: a 
desire to see the light of the Dhamma glow more brightly, the belief 
that Buddhist history is at a turning point, the conviction that 
Buddhism can stem the tide of Communism and provide the basis 
for world 
They will ws pase it all mean and pet Christians of South-east Asia? 
i ing a great about Buddhism during the next 
two years. They will be bystanders at much colourful pageantry. 
What will they say? What will their reaction be? 

Some, of course, are certain to question the use of public funds 
for the promotion of the Buddhist religion. (It is estimated that the 
Council alone will cost more than three million dollars, or 150 lakhs 
of rupees.) A few timid Christians may be so strongly impressed and 
overwhelmed by government and public support of the Council that 
they will withdraw even more remotely into their shells. 

But certainly there will be found in many quarters a more positive 
and promising reaction. There will be those faithful witnesses who 
will view this new phase of Buddhist activity as a fresh opportunity 
for conversation with Buddhist leaders. ‘These members of the 
Church will respect the integrity of men in the governments of Asia 
who are deeply concerned aon the spiritual problems which lie at 


the root of the ills of the world. They will admire those who, with 
the best of motives, are seeking new ways toward world peace. They 
will listen sympathetically to all that is said. They will learn all they 
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can about what is going on. But they will not remain indifferent or 
silent. They will ask questions and seek out opportunities for 
discussion. And in the process they will constantly discover more 
meaningful ways of making their witness clear. 

There is desperate need for this kind of adventurous attitude 
.i toward the present resurgence of Buddhism. There are many reasons 
to believe that the best of Buddhist leadership is not interested in 
any malicious attack on the Christian Church. In fact, many of 
them know little or nothing about the Church. And now that 
Buddhists have so obviously become aggressive, and since they have 
come to enjoy the support and prestige of by sateen pact ja the 
changed atmosphere will provide the imate for more vital encounters 


between Buddhists and Christians. Herein lies a new opportunity 
and a new hope for the Christian Church in South-east Asia. 


J. Appison EAasTMAN 








SALUTE TO THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


By H. R. WILLIAMSON, D.Lirt. 


i Hg British and Foreign Bible Society was founded in London 

on March 7th, 1804, ‘to encourage the wider circulation of the 
Holy Scriptures, without note or comment’. In the promotion of this 
objective the Society has proved itself an invaluable agency of the 
worldwide mission of the Church. It is fitting, therefore, upon its 
one hundred and fiftieth annive , that some account of its 
origin and history, as well as of its distinctive contribution to the 

lization of the world, should appear in this Review. 

The events which led to the formation of the Society make 
fascinating reading. The story is enshrined in an exhibit at the 
entrance to the Society’s world-famous library at its London head- 
quarters. This comprises an open Welsh Bible, certified, in 
uncultured handwriting, to have been bought in 1800 by Mary 
Jones, ‘the true onour’, in her sixteenth year. Alongside are photo- 

phs of the Rev. Thomas Charles, the Rev. Joseph Hughes and 
Lord Teignmouth, the first President of the Society. 

Bibles in the Welsh language were scarce and dear in those far-off 
days. But Mary Jones, of the village of Llanfihangel, was determined 
to possess one. By undertaking various extra tasks, she scraped 
enough money together and tramped the twenty-five miles over the 
mountains of North Wales to Bala, to the home of the Rev. Thomas 
Charles, who was reported to have Bibles in stock. But, alas, all his 
share of a recent consignment of 10,000 Bibles and 2,000 New 
Testaments had been speedily sold out. On hearing this, Mary’s 
distress was so great, and so affected Thomas Charles, that he 
yielded to her importunity and sold her a copy which he had been 
specially reserving for a friend. 

This incident so impressed Charles that he went to London to 

lead before the committee of the Religious Tract Society (now the 
nited Society for Christian Literature) for the establishment of 
a special society to give the Bible to the Welsh people in their own 
tongue. The committee were deeply moved and ready to agree, when 
pt, wal Joseph Hughes, minister of the Baptist church in Battersea, 
rose to utter the memorable words, ‘If for Wales, why not for the 
— why not for the world?’ 
enthusiasm generated at that meeting by this widening of 
the horizon led finally, after many initial difficulties, to the foundation 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. The date was March 7th, 
2 
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1804, the place, the London Tavern. Here were assembled some 
three hundred members of various denominations. Following on 
speeches by Hughes and other members of the R.T.S. committee, 
a passionate appeal was made by the Rev. C. F. A. Steinkopff, pastor 
of the German Lutheran church in the Savoy, stressing the 
desperate need of the continent of Europe for Scriptures in all 
languages. Up jumped the Rev. John Owen, chaplain to the Bisho 
of London, to propose resolutions previously prepared and, with 
unanimity and great enthusiasm, the Society was launched. 

The times were perilous, for Napoleon had marshalled his fleet 
in the English Channel and threatened to invade the country. All 
honour, then, to the men, heirs of the Evangelical Movement and 
in the true Evangelical succession, whose vision, faith, courage and 
zeal enabled them to do ‘the best things in the worst times’. 

At the time of the poner foundation, the Scriptures were 
extant in only 72 languages. Now, thanks to the work of the Bible 
Societies as a whole, translations exist in 1070 languages, com- 
prising 201 whole Bibles, 253 complete New Testaments and 616 

rtions. The particular contribution of the British and Forei 

ible Society to this great achievement has been to help in the 

roduction of the Scriptures in 825 languages, including 167 whole 
Bibles, 214 complete New Testaments and 444 portions. 

The worldwide objective of the Society at its inception finds 
fitting reflection in its original Constitution and in the appointment 
of its first officers. Recognizing that the Bible is the common heritage 
of the universal Church, the founders so framed the Constitution 
as to facilitate the widest gree se co-operation on the part of the 
churches, a catholicity of outlook remarkable in those days of 
denominational rivalry and suspicion. The governing body was to 
be an executive committee of 36, of whom 15 were to be Anglicans, 
15 Free Churchmen and 6 foreign representatives in the vicinity of 
London. All these were to be laymen, presumably with the idea that 
they would be less subject than clergy and ministers to the insidious 
influences of vested denominational interests. Be that as it may, in 
appointing the General Secretaries and the Vice-Presidents, many 
of whom were ordained men, and all full members of the governing 
body, great care was taken in the matter of church representation. 
The first secretaries were the Rev. Joseph Pratt, then secretary of 
the Church Missionary Society, who was, however, almost immedi- 
ately succeeded by the Rev. John Owen (Anglican), the Rev. Joseph 
Hughes (Baptist) and the Rev. C. F. A. Steinkopff (Lutheran). 
Lord Teignmouth, who had been Governor-General of India 
from 1793 to 1798, was appointed the first President. 

It is a tribute to the wisdom and foresight of the founders that 
little or no change has been found necessary in the original Consti- 
tution. It should also be said that this ‘pioneering in joint Christian 
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action’ has not only proved to be a great asset in furthering the main 
objective of the Society, but has signally contributed to the 
promotion of interdenominational co-operation, both at home and 
overseas. 

In Britain, by the organization and activities of 1500 local 
auxiliaries and committees, the advocacy of some 10,000 voluntary 
workers of all denominations, the holding of a similar number of 
annual meetings in different centres, usually attended by groups 
of the keenest members in the various churches, the Society has 
become a focal point of united Christian witness. 

Overseas, likewise, in lands where the Society is at work, it has 
become an important agency in fostering co-operation in the 
missionary service of the worldwide Church. 

This contribution to united action continues to find expression 
to-day in Britain in connexion with the 150th anniversary celebra- 
tions. In co-operation with the British Council of Churches and 
under the auspices of a Central Committee of that body, with the 
Bishop of London as chairman, a nation-wide campaign has been 
launched with the arresting title of “The Bible Speaks Today’. ‘Bible 
weeks’ have been organized in over two hundred centres, normally 
with the help of the local council of churches. Activities have 
included Bible exhibitions, film shows, lectures and conferences. 
Visits have been paid to schools and colleges, especially to teacher- 
training colleges, with the hearty co-operation of the educational 
authorities. The B.B.C. has helped with broadcast talks and 
discussions on the Bible. The Press has devoted special space to 
articles concerning the Scriptures and the progress of the campaign. 
The Gospels have been published in attractive pictorial magazine 
form, and such firms as Woolworths and the Co-operative Stores 
have sold large numbers of Bibles and New Testaments. A special 
commission has been set up to study expository preaching, with a 
view to helping ministers to appreciate and preach the relevance 
of the Gospel to every aspect of modern life. church leaders 
are being stimulated to intensify and extend serious Bible study. 

From the beginning the Society has sought to expand its work 
and has welcomed the formation of other Bible Societies. Some 
had existed before it, but some had ceased to function. However, the 
Bible Institution in Halle, Saxony, founded by Baron von Canstein 
in 1710, had already done effective work in several languages and 
was still operating in 1804. Compared with its forerunners, however, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society was distinctive in that it 
‘undertook the whole Church’s venponstllity of providing Scriptures 
for the whole world’. 

It was this new, comprehensive and universal conception of 
its task which instigated the rise of many other Bible ieties, 
in Scotland and other countries of Europe, in America, Canada and 
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the West Indies, and of the Calcutta Auxiliary in India, ali within 
the first two decades of its life. More recently, as oversea missionary 
work has resulted in the rise of indigenous churches, it has been 
found practicable, by united action on the part of Bible Societies 
from the West, to +e a number of National Bible Societies in 
Asian countries, with Christian nationals in responsible control. 
China, India, Burma, Ceylon, Japan, Korea and Indonesia all 
afford examples of this development, and with these, wherever 
possible, the British and Foreign Bible Society continues in loyal 
co-operation. The formation in 1946 of the United Bible Societies 
has drawn twenty-four major Bible Societies into a world fellowship 
with which the British Society works in fullest accord. 

Britain’s need for the Scriptures has been by no means neglected. 
Within thirteen years of its foundation, the Society had published 
over 800,000 Bibles and a similar number of New Testaments in 
the six languages then current in the homeland: English, Welsh, 
Irish, Gaelic, Manx and the patois of the Channel Islands. And this 
side of the work has been continued without intermission down to 
the present day. Issues of the Scriptures in English have hitherto 
been restricted to the Authorized (King gps | and Revised versions. 
A new policy, however, is afoot, whereby reliable modern versions 
may be made available under the Society’s auspices. Evidently the 
present-day authorities are ready to adapt old policies to the new day. 

On the foreign side, one of the Society’s first concerns was to 
make the Bible available in the languages of the countries of Europe. 
Steinkopff, who had brought this need vividly before the founders 
at the first meeting, became in effect the Society’s foreign secretary 
for Europe, travelling extensively through the continent for twenty- 
two years, till the time of his death, and rendering yeoman service, 
mainly in a voluntary capacity. Controversy arose among the 
Continental churches regarding the Society’s declared change in 
policy in 1825 to ‘exclude the Apocrypha’ from their versions. 

teinkopff had to meet the full blast of these criticisms, but manfully 
persevered in his self-chosen task. This change in the Society’s 
general policy concerning the Apocrypha has been maintained. 

Three other men are notable in connexion with this early work 
on the Continent: the Rev. John Paterson, the Rev. Ebenezer 
Henderson and the better-known George Borrow. The first two 
had intended to go to India to join the Serampore group, but being 
seriously delayed at pn ee or in 1805 in the course of their 
journey and becoming aware of the desperate need of Denmark and 
the northern peoples of Europe for the Scriptures, they undertook 
extensive journeys under the auspices of the Society and of the R.T.S., 
even as far as Iceland. The effects of their joint labours in Europe 
would seem to suggest that they had been ‘Divinely diverted’. eggs 
Borrow’s work was done first in Russia in connexion with the 
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translation of the Scriptures into the Manchu tongue, but later, as 
is well known, he did remarkable work in Portugal and Spain. As the 
result of the courageous and indefatigable labours of these and other 
pioneers, towards which prior to 1817 the Society had contributed over 
£66,000, the various Continental Bible Societies came into being. 
But, as has already been observed, the eyes of the founders of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society were on the ‘ends of the earth’, 
Viewing its course and contribution from this standpoint, it is 
evident that, in the providence of God, the Society was founded at 
a strategic hour in Christian history. The modern Evangelical 
missionary movement had but recently been launched. Three of the 
missionary societies, the B.M.S. (1792), the L.M.S. (1795) 


and the C.M.S. (1799), had begun their work. Others were soon to 
ollow. 


opportunity given and the help rendered by the missionary societies. 
In this tribute is due to the translators of the Scriptures, 
to missionaries and their indis ble helpers: teachers and 


scholars versed in the language, iterature and lore of their own 
country, _ other simpler le - = in the yA — of 
syntax an , but of the patience, the humour 
and the iajanet henner to the task. Little children have made 
their distinctive contribution. Bartholomew Ziegenbalg, translator 
of the Tamil Bible in the early epee century, learnt the 
language ‘sitting on the ground in the midst of school-children, 


etesiier Sane the Society and the pi f biblical 
tion een and the pioneers of bibli 
translation into Indian and prow He languages began shortly 


after its formation, especially with the famous Serampore trio, 
Carey, Marshman and Ward. These men, with some collaboration 
from others, including Henry Martyn, thirty Indian pundits and one 
Armenian from Macao, John Lassar, and with the aid of their own 
Press, produced versions of the Scriptures in no less than —e 
languages, mainly Indian, but covering also Burmese, 
Chinese, Javanese and Singhalese. 
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Carey’s personal contribution to this amazing result is one of the 

ics of Scripture translation. He supervised the translations in over 
thirt languages. His stipend from the chairs of Bengali, Sanskrit 
and Marathi at Fort Willi a amounting to £45,000, was 
nearly all contributed for the task. His last act, as he lay dying in 
1834, was the reading of the proofs of his eighth edition of the 
Bengali New Testament. Alexander Duff, visiting him in his last 
hours, commented on the t work which he, Dr Carey, had 
accomplished. Back came the typical reply: ‘Don’t speak of Dr 
Carey, speak of Dr Carey’s Saviour’. Thus he revealed not only 
the characteristic humility of so great a man, but the main aim of 
his life, by his translation of the Scriptures to publish abroad the 
wonderful name of the Saviour. This, it would be true to say, has 
been the aim of all who en in this fundamental task of bringing 
the Word of God to the people in their own tongue. 

Turning to China and to the great work of I Robert Morrison, 
pioneer missionary of the L.M.S., what consecration of gifts, what 

ience and heroism lie behind the opening words of his letter to 

is society, dated Canton, November asth, 1819: 

‘Fathers and Brethren: By the mercy of God, an entire version of 
the Books of the Old and New Testaments, into the Chinese language, 
has this day been brought to a conclusion.’ 

‘The endurance of long labour and seclusion from society’, ‘the 
bitter aversion to the name of our blessed Saviour and to any 
book which contains his name or his doctrine’ which was felt and 
cherished by the Chinese officials; the translation of the Scriptures 
into ‘one of the most difficult in the world’, none of these 

ings deterred either him or his able collaborator, William Milne. 
Neither did the threat of death to any Chinese who assisted the 
foreigner to learn the language, or who helped him in translation 
work, prevent his Chinese hel from | assisting in the task. 
Through good report and ill, Morrison heroically persevered. How 
welcome, then, in such circumstances, was the encouragement and 
support of the Bible Society, which contributed some {10,000 for 
this work. 

These pioneer translators were in the true succession of Bede, 
Wycliffe and Tyndale; and their spirit has lived on in the great 
succession of consecrated men and women who have entered into 
their labours, and have continued to this present hour this funda- 
mental task. Working long hours, often in unhealthy climatic 
conditions, with few modern conveniences or amenities, i 
a tongues, wrestling to find appropriate words for God an 
the Holy Spirit, or for love, grace, sin, tance, atonement, 
salvation, inventing new scripts, making suitable paper, ae 
moulds and type, with incredible ingenuity; determined to be fai 
in their renderings of the original texts and yet anxious to make the 
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result easy to be understood by the common man or woman, often 
in sorrow and ill-health, in some instances to the very point of 
death, these men and women of God and His Book have ured 
to give the poopie their beloved Bible in their own tongue. 
ision of the work of these great pioneers continues to call 
forth volunteers, and this essential work goes on. It is a less thrilling 
and spectacular task than that of their predecessors, but they bring 
to it equal gifts and no less skill, patience and fortitude. And how 
good it is to hear of Christian scholars in India, China and Africa, 
Aone whpmty do a and versed in other necessary tongues, 
who are entering into the labours of their forerunners with ress 
and gratitude, only desirous of making the Word of more 
intelligible to their own people and more fruitful in their daily lives. 
Nor must we overlook the specific contributions to the one 
task of other agencies of the Society. The secretaries and governing 
body of the Society at home have brought conspicuous wisdom, 
business acumen and efficiency and splendid organizing and 
administrative ability to the work. Likewise the oversea staff have 
discharged the exacting tasks of business in the national head- 
quarters, the regional depots, bookshops and presses with fidelity 
and resource. national and area secretaries have carried their 
onerous responsibilities of supervising printing, packing, distribution, 
sales and accountancy, often through perilous times in war and 
turbulence, with courage and enterprise. We salute them all. 
Finally, it is right that, in paying this tribute, we should remember 
the colporteurs. The ‘mighty gospel’ does not readily ‘fly abroad’. 
The colporteurs are often the sole means of carrying it to ‘earth’s 
remotest bound’. They are the final link in the chain of translators, 
crt and publishers, whose labours without them would largely 
ve been in vain. Without them, a considerable proportion of the 
I,300,000,000 copies of the Scriptures which have been published 
by the Society would never have reached their destined goal. 
Steinkopff, Paterson, Henderson and Borrow were pioneers of 
this essential service, as they covered Europe in their itinerations. 
Karl Friedrich Giitzlaff was a notable successor of this order. He 
died in 1851 at the early age of 48. But for twenty-five years he 
pe translated a = nn ee wo a 
apanese, made several journeys along the eastern seaboard o 
in appalling conditions of travel, distributed Chinese scriptures and 
tracts wget | Robert Morrison, at seaports and the near 
i visited Formosa and Korea, where he presented a 
Bible to the ag oa: and, having translated some Scriptures into 
J with help of pees, ean fishermen, he made an 
ort, without success, to reach Japan. Often in dire danger, ‘pursued 
by pirates, harassed by police, haled before magistrates, he distributed 
hundreds of thousands of tracts and portions of Scripture’. 
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Famous among colporteurs is Benjamin Badal, well-named the 
‘Persian Apostle’. For fifty years, between 1869 and 1919, having 
gained a knowledge of Syriac, Russian, Tartar-Turkish, Persian 
and Armenian, he travelled over the atrocious pen and byways 
of his great parish, enduring frequent beatings, robberies, nakedness, 
hunger, exposure, prison and threats to his life, dedicating himself 
with reckless abandon to the wider circulation of the Scriptures. 
In 1 he heard that the tribesmen of Luristan had never been 
visi y colporteurs. “Therefore’, he wrote, ‘it seemed n 
to go there, in obedience to the Lord’s command.’ And he went. 

he present writer is proud to have had as colleagues, in his 
missionary task in China, colporteurs, not of the calibre and stature 
of Giitzlaff or Badal, but no less faithful in ing the Gospel 
to the people of Shansi. One such was Ch’en Chih Chow, whom the 
Boxers seized in 1900 and threatened with death unless he would 
desist from his journeys. Refraining from this drastic act, they bound 
him and scorched the soles of his bare feet by a blazing fire. But as 
soon as he recovered he was off again on his travels. 

These are a few from a great army of men and women, mostly 
unknown, who, enduring hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ, 
have advanced His cause to the ends of the earth. “This form of 
a a are told, ‘is very expensive, but it does get the Book to 

e people.’ 

e task is not yet finished. The Bible, ‘the world’s best seller’, 
is still an unknown book to countless millions at home and abroad. 
‘The Bible is the most translated book in history’, yet its translation 
into all lan is not yet complete. Although portions of it have 
been ted into over three hundred African languages, there 
are more there and in other lands which yet await the devotion and 
skill of the translator. But the work goes on. New translations and 
revisions are in preparation in 208 languages, including 61 whole 
Bibles, of which 31 are new. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society has been tly used by 
God during the last one hundred and ears to fulfil 1 this service. 
In rendering thanks and praise to Him Who, through His servants, 
has wrought these Wm ings, and in offering this tribute to those 
who have so fai y laboured and to those who still labour to 
‘encourage the wider circulation of the Scriptures’, we remember that 
the Society yt ee for fuller and closer co-operation from all 
societies and churches, to enable them the more speedily and 
effectively to fulfil their God-given task. Let us give it! 


H. R. WILLIAMSON 








THE TRAINING OF CHRISTIAN 
MINISTERS IN NON-BRITISH AFRICA 


By M. SEARLE BATES, Pu.D. 


ra William Carey until to-day, the wiser of modern mission- 
aries have realized that the oe of the Gospel and the 
growth of the Church depend upon the development of an adequate 
ministry indigenous to each society of any considerable size. 
Introducers there must be. But the number and the effectiveness of 
missionaries from outside are always limited; and often more 
rigorously limited than missionaries and their respective organiza- 
tions have been ready to recognize. Moreover, in our era it has 
become om that missionary assistance may be harshly suspended 
by war, as by Japanese armies in some eight countries, or terminated 
by unfriendly totalitarian régimes, as now in the immensity of China; 
and sclighoe! be restricted in the name of assertive nationalism or ethnic 
religion. — —— of negation have stimulated many leaders of 
ce ae urches, as well as missionaries, to re the whole 
tter of the importance of the indigenous ministry, its recruitment, 
pene a and development. 

The present article is based upon a survey made under the 
auspices of the a Missionary Council during the later 
months ~ ? 3, in the Belgian, French and Portuguese territories 
south of and in Liberia. The writer was privileged to 
es A ee rh re Christian Baéta, of the 
Gold Coast, Professor Frank Michaeli, of France, and Professor 
Bengt Sundkler, of Sweden. Dr Sundkler, while acting as Research 

of the International Missionary Council in 1948-49, 
carried out the preliminary planning for the entire survey of 
ministerial training in Africa south of the Sahara.’ Important hel 
was derived from the work done by Bishop Stephen Neill in Briti 
East and West Africa, and by Dr Charles Ranson in India.? But 


* The Reports of the three stages of the Survey are available as follows: 
See Sie anes in Africa. Part I. Report by the Rt Rev. 
Stephen Neill. London and New York: International Missionary Council. 1s. 6d. 

cents. 1950. 


Bet (Chat Rex” Crna Bab Part II. Micheeli'and Dr I Searle 


Survey of the Training of the Min in Africa. Part III. ape tp the Der. Dr 
orman Goodall and the Rev. Erik W. 
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the problems of the non-British territories could not rightly be 
examined through lenses ground elsewhere, for they required an 
independent scrutiny. 
hese territories contained about one hundred Protestant 
churches and missions, nearly one hundred training schools of 
varied types and grades, four major systems of education, three 
major European languages, across a wide range of African languages 
and of people at various stages of development. The entire Protestant 
constituency is nearly 2,500,000, with communicants totalling over 
one million. These considerable flocks reside in a total population 
of some 52,000,0c00o—or, if in French West Africa only the fields 
of Dahomey, Togo and the Ivory Coast are counted, 40,000,000. 
Regarded in itself, the Protestant enterprise is extensive and complex. 
But the non-Christian environment completely envelops it, con- 
tinually pressing upon and within the churches. Growth has come 
largely in recent decades, and is unevenly distributed. Rewarding 
struggles go forward on fresh frontiers, while in some areas stagnation 
imperils the present churches at a rather low level of attainment. 
Local congregations are served, for the most part, by the limited 
ministries of catechists or teacher-preachers, who are not authorized 
to administer the sacraments of Baptismi or the Lord’s Supper. 
Their work is supplemented by the visits of African pastors or 
missionaries, at intervals of several weeks or, more commonly, of 
several months. The catechists or teachers have carried the main 
burdens of instruction and the conduct of worship. In several 
territories their service is declining, relatively or even absolutely, 
while the numbers and the problems of the Christian community 
loom larger. The post of catechist appears to command less respect 
than formerly, ade secure—in many communities—a smaller part 
of the time and effort of the incumbent and a shrinking supply of 
inferior candidates. In some areas, often those of new work, this 
roblem has not arisen. But, where education and social change are 
in full swing, the old type of catechist is not able to answer to the 
people’s needs and questions, or to hold the promising group of 
youth who are surpassing him in knowledge or in sophistication. 
The loss of the cuaaiions must be made good by increasing the 
number of well-trained pastors, by developing the spiritual and 
general competence of responsible lay folk and, where catechists 
are still felt to be necessary for the coming decades, the standard of 
service in personal quality, in training and in commitment to the tasks 
of the church must be raised. Much of the present ministry of the 
catechist is really of a lay character; and, in many communities, the 
catechist is not significantly supported by the church but rather by 
the labour of himself and of his family in the field, the schoolroom 
or the shop. Why not, then, develop to the full the capacities for 
voluntary service now latent or half-latent in the homes and schools 
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of the Christian community, supplying the training and direction 
that are required? Encouraging results are reported from several 
undertakings of this kind, and others are beginning. 

Whether catechists are many or few, whether they are partly 
or wholly replaced by voluntary lay workers, the need for more and 

r pastors is everywhere insistent. Some missions and churches 
with two generations of history behind them have no ordained 
pastors; and most of them are able to provide only one pastor for 
one to four major congregations, plus ten to fifty village groups 
incompletely served by catechists or other subordinate ministers— 
the extreme burdens are absurdly greater than these! Apart from his 
heavy responsibilities in one or more main centres, the pastor also 
pe a months and years in plodding travel, in administration, 

ipline and the provision of the sacraments for his circuit. His 
cae opportunities for the cure of souls, for study in the field of 
preaching and teaching, are meagre. It has been said that most 
African Christians have never experienced the ministrations of their 
own pastor—merely the simple teaching of the catechist and the 
infrequent, businesslike visits of the hasting pastor or missionary, to 
whom can scarcely draw near. 

Only the Spirit of God could have imparted truth, maintained 
faith and fostered Christian love through the inadequate ministries 
which the missions and churches have provided. And at times the 
human channels have not sufficed for what appears to be the mini- 
mum of truth and faith and love to engender a living community 
in Christ Jesus. 

It has been hard to find suitable men and needed local support for 
them, hard also to provide training which would overcome the 
deficiencies in culture and education characteristic of the bush. 
The missions have had to undertake many tasks carried in other 
societies by the historic culture, the modern state and developed 
churches; and to undertake them simultaneously. Unsympathetic 
and uninformed criticism is out of order. But the fact is clear that 
most missions have not consistently moved forward to develop 
shepherds able to tend expanded flocks in dire need of care. They 
have not provided adequate training programmes steadily main- 
tained, nor have they put forth persistent, co-ordinated efforts to 
prepare and to recruit suitable candidates, and to secure the initial 
minimum of support. 

In not a few missions and churches, the relative lack of ordained 
missionaries and, among them, the paucity of those qualified by 
talents, theological education and experience to conduct the training 
of pastors or high-grade catechists, has been a radical limitation. 
Almost all missions and churches are immersed in the current 
responsibilities of routine operations—the important schools, in 
which African response, government aid and propulsion and Roman 
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Catholic competition are never-faltering stimuli; the urgently 
burdensome supervision of catechists and other church workers, 
seriously inadequate in numbers and in training to meet the require- 
ments of the manifold flock; the demands for medical, agricultural 
and other services to express the love of Christ in terms obviously 
affecting the whole man. ‘We just haven’t been able to spare the 
staff fort raining at higher levels’ is the common formula, spoken 
either in anxious and penitent confession, or in self-justification 
which reveals more than it covers. In hard practice, missions have 
considered other things more important than training. 

All these facts indicate failure to provide for the future because 
of absorption in the present. Indeed, the situation is already in part a 
failure to provide for this very present, in which the few well-trained 

tors and missionaries available for such duties are so completely 
overwhelmed by supervision of the untrained laymen and the 
slightly trained workers that they are far in arrears with training. 
Missionaries have been indispensable from the start, when developed 
African workers were not available. Some missionaries are half- 
drugged by that sense of their own indispensability and of African 
inadequacy. But, as the churches and schools expand, trained 
Africans become the most indispensable of all human factors; and 
the missionaries, in number and in competence, are less and less 
adequate to the enlarged task. 

In some missions and churches, and in some secular organizations, 
Africans are regularly doing what certain missions or missionaries 
continue to say that Africans are unable to do—in transportation, in 
accounting, in teaching, in building and in church leadership. These 
lagging missions and missionaries are perhaps right on one point, 
namely, that their African associates may be incompetent. If so, the 
are incompetent because they have not been soundly sel  § 
developed by training, by trust and by guided exercise of responsi- 
bility, to the level of doing many tasks as well as or better than the 
average missionary does them in the African situation. An important 
fraction of missionary resources could be freed for training and for 
other necessary tasks of the churches if missions were less narrowly 
centred upon to-day’s efficiency, and more ready to devote them- 
selves to the growth of persons for to-morrow’s good. 

Some faithful work been done, at times with high skill, in the 
training of a few pastors and some good-grade catechists or teacher- 
preachers. But this service is all too frequently marked by common 
shortcomings: 1. The training is often conducted without student 
competence in any language which has the books necessary for the 
formation of a pastor. Student powers of expression in the appropriate 
vernacular certainly must be fostered; but the ability to study in a 
European language is equally necessary. 2. The training is often 
based upon one missionary teacher, supplemented by marginal 
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time from others of lesser qualifications and concern; and is affected 
by his health, his frequent furloughs, other demands upon his time 
and by the limitations and peculiarities that necessarily go with his 
merits. If this central teacher is a heaven-sent man, he is likely soon 
to exhaust himself in the impossible attempt to bear the varied 
burdens of the school and the students, while vainly attempting to 
teach well in several fields. Other cases are less favourable. 3. Another 
frequent situation is a combined enterprise of training, in which 
the development of school-teachers is in practice the major interest 
of students and instructors alike, with the ane a poor second, 
The great services rendered to the African churches by Christian 
teachers have obscured the problem; but such teachers are really 
laymen by the nature of their training, pay and professional 
reeponsibikities, and increasingly are driven to act as technicians in 
general education. A teacher who aids the Church is not, after all, 
a minister trained as such, and fully devoting his all or his best to 
the Church. Both the teacher and the minister are required, and the 
need for the latter is enhanced by his scarcity. 4. The training school 
is often tribal and provincial by reason of its linguistic, geographical 
and denominational limitations. Such a school does not easily 
develop ministers able to cope with the varied populations migrati 
to the cities, nor with the increasingly frequent minglings o: 
Christians from several denominational origins. It does not fit 
Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist pastors to work together in 
Christian brotherhood in face of the African paganism, the European 

ism, the Roman Catholic forces and the universal human 
needs which bear upon them all. 

The remedies spring forth from the defects. The African churches 
and missions need stronger, steadier training schools for pastors— 
schools made far more dependable and productive by a staff of four 
or five qualified persons, some of whom should be African, devoted 
entirely to the training schools and to the cognate tasks of in-service 
instruction and the writing of books and materials imperatively 
needed. These schools can hope for realization only through the 
co-operation of denominational tribes, which will bring deep 
advantages, not only in educational effectiveness and in the use of a 
common, deeply expressive language, but in the fostering of mutual 
respect and understanding among particularist groups—to the 

ter glory of the one Christ who inspires what is good in them all. 

achievements of several union schools, and the present intent 

to improve them and to develop others, are an earnest of training 
enterprises more nearly worthy of the total Protestant body. 

need for better local schools for catechists and for lay 

preachers remains, as does the necessity for much wider development 

of responsible lay folk, including the women who carry more than 

their share of ordinary work and are given less than justice in 
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opportunities. There is much to be done in the production of books 
and the provision of periodicals and libraries, all of which is feasible 
at the pastoral level—with fractional and questionable exceptions 
like Kiswahili, Kikongo, Xitswa, and Tshiluba—only in the ae 907 
language rae ye to each territory. A select few of well-qualified 
Africans should be sent abroad for advanced study and for acquain- 
tance with churches in other lands. Fundamental to the development 
of suitable pastors and leaders of the churches is advance into and 
through the secondary level of general education. 

Some schools have found special problems and opportunities in 
relating the Old Testament to African life, and in connecting 
church history with the growth of the African churches to-day. 
The composite experience and thought of many missionaries and 
Africans have been drawn upon by the Survey Commission in 
fairly full suggestions to those engaged in training, not only in these 
two matters but also in various issues of Christian morals and of 

ractical theology, such as the cure of souls and Christian concern 
in African society and customs. 

The major pro of the Commission is one that should 
challenge many fields beyond Africa: 


The Commission recommends that the training of ministers be moved 
to a central place in the work of missions and churches, with whatever 
severe readjustments that change will require. Flocks without shepherds, 
shepherds who have not learned how to care for their flocks, are dangerously 
numerous in Africa to-day. We believe that not less than one-fourth of 
missionary personnel and effort should be wholeheartedly directed to the 
training of ministers and of lay workers in the churches, both of new 
candidates and of those already in service. This is in addition to what is 
done in general schools and for the training of school-teachers. The 
Commission recommends that missions and churches undertake, with 
radically intensified pains and foresight, to provide more of qualified 
personnel, African and missionary, to conduct the work of ministerial 
training. (Report, p. 94.) 


Besides recommendations concerning the development of 
catechists, lay men and lay women, the Commission urges 


determined efforts to provide for an increasing number of well-trained 
a. They are needed for their direct ministry, for imperatively required 

ership of high quality in the church body as a whole, and for their 
supervisory instruction of the supplementary ministries of catechists, 
teachers, and other lay folk. (Ibid. p. 94.) 


These pleadings are based upon the conviction that: 


There must be African pastors who are adequately fitted to see visions of 
what the Church of Jesus Christ should be on that continent; to make 
difficult decisions of principle and policy; to think and teach and write on 
high ground, for the needs of the Church and of their people; to bear 
ea: Pew if it be God’s will, alone—the whole burden of the 
Church. (Jbid. p. 14.) 
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The Commission feels that it is high time for the missions and 
churches to plan thoroughly and carry out persistently a complete 
programme of recruiting for the ministry; and to re-study with care 
the basis of support for the ministry, beginning at once a 
com: —" and continuing effort of stewardship. 

y> 





The Commission recommends prompt and hearty furtherance of the 
proposals made oy inter-church and inter-mission co-operation in the 
of the ministry. We are convinced that ee oe in the 
provision of responsible leaders for the Church of Christ in Africa depen 
upon the kind of action set forth in these proposals—of course, subject to 
improvements and additions in the process of consultation and in the 
actuality of co-operation 
Indeed, the judgment of the succeeding generation may well be that 
the fateful issue of our own time for the advance or the decline of Protestant 
Christianity in Africa was the achievement or refusal of Christian co- 
operation; and that the issue was basically determined in the type, spirit 
and quality of the schools for pastors. 
M. SEARLE BATES 














PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 
IN WEST PAKISTAN 


By J. W. SWEETMAN, D.D. 


on a recent visit to Pakistan our purpose was to try to assess new 
influences exerted by the changing conditions there on the 
Christian Church and its institutions. Unlike India, Pakistan is 
determined not to be a ‘secular’ state, the avowed aim being to build 
on a religious foundation, and specifically upon the principles of 
Islam, which is the religion of the overwhelming majority. There is 
some ambiguity in the understanding of the adjective ‘secular’. 
Many Muslims were considering that a state so described must be 
anti-religious. The use of the adjective to signify neutrality in matters 
of religion when applied to the body politic was less generally in 
evidence. It would be a mistake to imagine that because, for instance, 
India is a secular state the political conceptions among its citizens 
are purely materialistic. 
efore arrival in Pakistan we were prepared to see rather extensive 
changes from pre-partition days. But we found a — deal in the 
ttern of life just as it had been when we lived in the Punjab in the 
thirties. The bungalows of the officials of the Civil Service, the 
government houses, the order and routine of the cantonments gave 
an impression of continuity with the old order. We noticed that the 
articles of the Penal Code were quoted by the same number and we 
could see the survival of a great deal, in spite of gigantic upheavals. 
We had expected that orthodox puritanism would have put its mark 
on social life, and in one respect this proved correct, because we saw 
much less of the libertarian social intercourse between men and 
women and found a new shyness on the part of women to be seen in 
public. Our visit coincided with special efforts on the part of the 
authorities to prevent women from being insulted by youths of the 
lewder kind. It seemed natural to expect that more concession to 
orthodox Muslim ideas would be 1 Apecenee since the Islamic char- 
acter of the new state was so strongly canvassed. One point is worth 
noting, since it has significance for the position of minorities: In 
India we had observed Muslims in Bombay and Bangalore distinct- 
ively dressed and carrying on their business as usual in the ae 
shopping centres, and in Bombay eoramnnsite, inte large war 
bearing the impress of the Muslim way of life. We had seen many 
performing the ritual prayers in public at the proper times without 
undue no deme amr In Pakistan we saw no Hindus to recognize, 
and such temples as we observed seemed to be deserted. Of the 
20 30x 
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minorities the chief evidence was in Christians, their churches and 
their institutions. 

It would be a mistake to consider the enthusiasm of the majority 
of Pakistanis for the new Islamic State as equivalent to a revival of 
devotion and faith in the strictly religious sense. There must bh 
much heart-searching among the divines, who, often with real 
limitations in understanding and imperfect perception of matter 
outside a icular range of religious loyalty, have nevertheless 4 
strongly developed discipline of religious obedience and devout 
conviction of the rightness of their faith, when they see the irreligiows 
behaviour of the masses. It was a shock to us to be subjected toa 
bombardment of recorded music from strident loud-speakers for hour 
after hour, during which at intervals the mu‘azzin’s call to prayer 
— for a hearing from the faithful. This was our experience 
in first days of our stay in Karachi, and we asked ourselves: Is 
this the new Islamic State 

Wherever we went, in our conversation with Muslims, and to 
some extent with Christians also, the paramount interest was in the 
new constitution. There was evidently diversity of view as to what 
was entailed. To say that the authority was in the Koran and the 
Sunna led to the question as to the interpretation and who was to be 
responsible for it. There were forces, usually led by the Ahmadis, 
which rejected the view that the orthodox divines should be the 
final authority for what it was legitimate to lay down as the law for 
the state. With <a ee med and the representation of 

d y be contemplated, with the Ulema as the 


the people, coul 

field oat of appeal? Attacks on the ‘Mullas’ appear from time to 

time in the Civil and oe Gazette. Liberals are asking, “What is 
on?” 


the réle of reason in religion?’ Sectarian differences were responsible 
for the sad riots and bloodshed in Lahore last year. Mutual anathema- 
tizing has embittered many, and there is some fear at the d 

of some of the orthodox divines, who have been described as ‘hungry 
for political power’. There was also evidence of a deeper ‘modernism’ 
and more radical criticism, which found expression in such statements 
as ‘Islam must be reconciled with Christianity, Hinduism and 
Judaism. Such reconciliation will solve problems. Separatism of 
Pan-Islamism will complicate them’. ‘It is necessary to make way 
— orthodoxy, superstition, false religious belief, fanaticism. 
“The whole structure of present-day Islam rests on figh and the 
a of the prophet. This is the root of all the evils prevailing ia 
I > 


The delay in giving shape to the new constitution is a source of 

t and even of dismay to some people. There have been 

attacks in the daily Press on the political errors of the West Pakistan 
leaders. Some orthodox have even attacked the memory of Mr 
Jinnah, to whom, however, the majority look as to their victorious 
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hero in giving them an autonomous state. Someone was responsible 
for a couplet which described him as K4fir i ‘Azam (the supreme 
agpette! 

It would be a very bold person who would venture to prophesy 
the future of Pakistan, but on the whole there seems justification for 
thinking that so far as the large, politically immature masses will 
allow it, the more liberal view will prevail, with considerable con- 
cession to orthodoxy in religious matters, but with a determined 
effort to maintain parliamentary responsibility. Until education is 
more widely realized there will always be the danger of an unstable, 
conservative and even, in some moods, fanatical mass which it will 

uire the wisest, most patient and most astute political judgment 
-” action to nurture into a responsible and respected democracy. 
The recent unexpected defeat of the Muslim League Party in the 
elections in East Pakistan may be a pointer to the strength of leftist 
opinion or to the — of an opposition impatient with the long 

re-occupation of West Pakistan with the formation of an Islamic 
Raoublic. Whether the influence of this defeat will modify the actions 
of the Central Legislature can only be disclosed by time. When Mr 
Muhammad ‘Ali was elected to the Presidency of the —— it 
became evident that there was some difference of opinion within its 
ranks, and it may be that conservative elements were exercising too 
much power in it and that Mr Muhammad ‘Ali’s election was a sign 
that more liberal elements were exerting their influence, but that 
this took place too late to affect the issue in the elections in East 
Pakistan. Much of this is surmise, and time will show more clearly 
what is happening. It is noteworthy that conservative and orthodox 
inion has not been able to drive Chawdri Zafarullah Khan from 
ce, although he is a member of the Ahmadiya, which is notoriously 
- gre to what is called ‘theocracy’ and to the orthodox Mullas. 
Ahmadi sect strongly repudiates the suggestion that it is to be 
ded as a minority, and the orthodox resent the description of 
diya, in a recent s h by Zafarullah Khan, as ‘live Islam’. 
It is to be remembered that the Congress members from East 
Pakistan were most vocal in the debate in which it was finally decided 
that nothing should be enacted in the legislature which was ‘repug- 
nant to the Koran and the Sunna’; and that when resentment was 
shown by the Congress members at government talk about the 
‘protection’ of minorities, because the citizens in minority were only 
insisting on their rights, the Government spokesman withdrew the 
objectionable word ‘protection’. 

The position of the Christian Church and of Christians in 

ral is implicated in this question of the place of the minorities in 
he state. Congress members have given the impression that they 
fear the violation of assurances voiced before partition. They protest 
that the ‘two-nation theory’, which was so canvassed to promote a 
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te state of Pakistan, is continuing to be the focal point o 
palitics now; and that Hindus and others will be regarded permanently 
as another nation intruded into the Islamic. Professor Chakravarty 
recalled in the Assembly debates that Mr Jinnah had said that when 
Pakistan came into being Hindus would cease to be politically 
Hindus and Muslims Ay Muslims. Thus progressive elements 
















The Constituent Assembly accepted a statement of the funda 
mental rights of the citizens of Pakistan, and among the articles 
the following should be specially noted: 


Art. 4. “There shall be no discrimination on grounds only of religion, 
race, caste, sex or place of birth with regard to access to places of public 
entertainment, recreation, welfare or utility’, provided among other thing 
‘that this article shall not appl to places of religious worship, shrines or 
other similar sacred cm . This provides for the privacy and inviolability 
of gatheri for public ar 

Art 7. ‘Every duly qualified citizen shall be eligible to appointment in 
the service of the State irrespective of religion, race, caste . . . and it shall 
be lawful to prescribe that only a person belonging to a particular religion 
or denomination shall be eligible to hold office in connexion with any 
religious or denominational institution or governing body thereof.’ Thus 
only Christians could be — to Christian institutions. 

Art. 9. ‘Every citizen of Pakistan is guaranteed freedom of speech . .. 
nothing in this article shall affect the operation of any existing law or prevent 
the state making any law relating to libel, slander, defamation, sedition and 
the like . . . in the interest of public order.’ This might be pressed to the 
point that no one’s religious susceptibilities should be hurt, the checking 
of legitimate criticism of a religious character. The principle will have to be 
applied in an enlightened manner. 

Art. ro. ‘ om of conscience and the right to profess, practise and 





































for that purpose. 
Art. 13. ‘(i) No person attending any educational institution shall be 
i to take part in any religious instruction or attend any religiow 
worship other than that of his own community or denomination. 

‘(ii) No community or denomination shall be prevented from providing 
religious instruction for pupils of that community or denomination in any 
educational institution maintained by that community or denomination. 

‘(iii) No educational institution maintained wholly out of funds provided 

y a particular community or denomination shall be refused recognition 
by the state solely on the ground that it refuses admission to persons of 4 
different community or denomination.’ 

By this article no one can be required to receive Christian instruction 
and ihowbe no Christian could be required to receive instruction in 
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Islamiyat. Under (iii) ‘maintained wholly’ should be specially noted. The 
clause would not apply in the case of a state-aided institution. 

Art. 15. ‘Save with regard to matters governed by the personal law of a 
community or otherwise expressly provided in this Constitution any law in 
































force in any of Pakistan at the time of the commencement of this 
Constitution be void in so far as it is repugnant to any provisions of this 
Part, and any law made hereafter which contravenes any of the provisions 
of this Part to the extent of such contravention, be void . . . The term 





. . includes any ordinance, regulation, custom or usage having the 
force of law, byelaw, rule, order or notification.’ 

Thus, so far as posterity can be committed in this way, these rights are 
guaranteed in perpetuity to all citizens of Pakistan. They do not, however, 
apply to the ‘stranger within the gate’. 

The relevance of these fundamental rights to the Christian 
minority will be at once obvious. Whatever is done in the shaping of 
the Islamic State, here are the citizen’s basic rights, to which members 
of the minorities can refer and ap as to a charter of liberties. 
It seems, and the past history of the Church of Christ in Muslim 
states — the idea, that the Christian Church is bound to be 
affected by the Muslim insistence on the religio-political character 
of the state. Yet it seems equally clear that the Church must con- 
stantly call upon such a state to give proof of the sincerity of its 
claims to tolerance. The Muslims who wish to base their practice 
on the Koran should be reminded that the Koranic injunction in 
Sura 5: 85 is: “Thou wilt find those of them who are nearest in love 
to those who have believed, to be those who say, ‘““We are Nasara” 
(i.e. Christians), that is because there are among them priests and 
monks, and because they count not themselves great’. 

There are not wanting signs that many are hoping for a closer 
bond to be established between Christians and Muslims. Fear and 
suspicion on both sides should be deprecated. Even the Ahmadiya, 
which has in the past been anti-Christian in its propaganda, shows 
some softening of its opposition. Wherever I addressed Muslims on 
the historic differences between Islam and Christianity and pleaded 
for closer and more friendly relations, there were ready listeners 
and a measure of agreement. In a leader entitled ‘Unchristian’, in 
the Civil and Military Gazette for October 1oth, in which French 
action in North Africa was under criticism, appeared these words: 

France has reportedly been busy alienating the sympathies of the 
Catholic countries of Latin America from North Africa’s freedom struggle 
by painting it as a conflict between Islam and Christianity and ‘an o i 
Islamic plot against Christendom’. It is surprising that an advanced pasey 
like France should revive the medieval sl of ‘Christianity in danger’. 
Much water has since flowed under the bridges of history, and Christianity 
and Islam are no longer the enemies they used to be as a result of ignorance 
and fanaticism, but collaborators in the common cause of building a new 
world on moral and human values. 

Intolerance should not be taken for granted. Protestations of 
tolerance should be accepted. Compromise on fundamental matters 
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will not evoke respect. Firmness, fearlessness and friendship are 
absolutely necessary in these formative days. On what the Church 
does at this critical time hangs the future of our work. Over and over 
again let us say, that to seek to preserve the Christian Church 
— it into purdah and retiring into a ghetto is folly and unbeli 

he Church must risk all for fundamental principles and go to the 
utmost lengths for reconciliation in all else. Let us be friends of all 
and enemies of none and let this be done under obedience to Christ, 
Our mission is to proclaim atoning and reconciling love and in 
nothing should we belie it. But we have also a loyalty to the truth 
as we know it. In the reconciliation of truth with love will be our 
ultimate victory in the cause we have at heart. 

It would be unjust to Muslims and Christians alike to raise the 
cry, ose seqrae | in danger in Pakistan’. Without in any way over- 
looking the itional anti-Christian feelings which many Muslims 
entertain, these are certainly no greater than they were in the days 
of British rule, though in those days some people comforted them- 
_— with the — ag — was at least a neutral —_ ¢ 
ap in cases of difficulty. If my own experience is typical an 
trustworthy, the tension of he is te ae it wras. Politically 
there are still people who for reasons which they think valid can 
stigmatize Britain with ‘colonialism’—a term of opprobrium which 
seems to have ousted ‘imperialism’—and who can profess to see some 
sinister association between Christian missions and such ‘colonialism’. 
But among thinking people, the handing over of power to the new 
states of India and Pakistan is given due weight in considering the 
aims and purposes of British policy. There is even a res ble 
cross-section of public opinion which regards the British withdrawal 
as hasty and premature. But religiously there seemed to be less 
tension than of old. The political and economic position of Christians 
is giving them some cause for anxiety, but there was hardly any 
evidence of widespread fear on religious grounds, although a few 
Christians seem to have adopted Muslim names at partition (probably 
those who had been called by European or Hindu names before, 
because there is a common stock of names among Christians and 
Muslims). The nearest approach to apprehension was in regard to 
the question of the teaching of Islamzydt and Diniyat in Christian 
schools and colleges, discussed later in this article. Generally 
speaking, there was evidence that Christians saw the present situation 
as a challenge to and an opportunity for the display of greater 
Christian fidelity in new sundisions. vangelistic meetings for the 

roclamation of the Christian message to Muslims were being held 
reely, and the invitation to such meetings was broadcast to Muslims 
through the streets of the towns by mobile loud-speakers, in cordial 
and courteous terms. Large numbers accepted the invitation and 
audiences listened with interest and showed no disposition to 
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fractious opposition. Christian conventions, held in large, sideless 
 Church# tents, employed the public address system by microphone and loud- 
and over— speakers and thereby reached a much othe audience than those 
hurch formally gathered in the tent. In one place Muslim students took the 
unbelief, § initiative in inviting the Christian speaker to address them at the 
go to the§ Islamic College, and in many places small groups came to ply the 
ids of all — with questions of a sober and sincere character. At another 
o Christ, a Muslim was actually introduced into the lectures for Christian 
e and ing students in the theological seminary. 
the truth There was no furtiveness, no desire for concealment, and the 
ll be our arcana of Christian a ologetics could not be reserved for the initiated, 
even if one had wished it to be. There was a refreshing frankness 
raise the} and fearlessness which was most heartening. Happy meetings were 
yay over-§ possible with officials of Muslim institutions, in marked contrast to 
uslims§ the tension and antagonism experienced in the past. Many of the 
the days) intelligentsia were intrigued by meeting someone who held a post as 
ed them-§ professor of Islamics in a — of Christian colleges, which seemed 
court off to give them confidence that they would not be subjected to unin- 
»ical and§ formed criticism, and some assurance that one who had taken the 
-olitically} trouble to examine their culture, history and ideas would at least 
valid can§ meet them with respect and understanding. Too often they have met 
m which} with polemists who felt it incumbent upon them to belittle their 
see some § vis d vis. 
onialism’, A certain openness to suggestions and some self-criticism were 
the new orwan! due to the sense of a need for constructive thought. 
ering the § Pakistan’s a are passing beyond the stage of opposition 
om and negation and are challenged to more positive and constructive 
ithdrawal § thinking. Mere — and slogans cannot build the new state 
> be less§ on which they have set their heart; and it cannot rise in pristine 
‘hristians § completeness in this new age and place unassisted by the travail of 
idly any} men and women of to-day, whatever the heritage of the past. Even 
gh a few— the orthodox, who bases so much on tradition and precedent, is 
probably § finding it necessary to meet the modern challenge, as in the outline 
s before, of the Islamic Constitution which has been produced by the Board 
tians and} of Ta‘limat i Islam, in Karachi. 
regard to The Christian educational services in schools and colleges 
Christian } rendered in the past in West Pakistan and elsewhere make a chapter 
Senerally § in history of which Christian missions may be justly proud. The work 
situation § of the American Presbyterians at Lahore is more than one hundred 
f greater § years old and Gordon College at Rawalpindi sprang from work 
s for the} which began in 1856. About the same time the Church Missionary 
eing held | Society began work at Multan and Peshawar and in the Edwardes 
Muslims § College at the latter place there has been a pioneer institution in the 
in cordial § N.W.F.P. The Church of Scotland’s work represented by the Murray 
ition and § College in Sialkot in 1855. Both the Forman College at Lahore 
sition to} and the Kinnaird College for Women at the same place should hold 


ship are 
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an honourable place in memory and esteem in the new State of 
Pakistan. But it cannot be denied that there has been much misgiving 
and an absence of clear-cut understanding of what is involved an¢ 
intended in the new State’s instruction that Islamiyat and Diniyé 
should be taught in Christian educational institutions. The Churd 
as a whole must face this problem and come to a common mind 
An inspector visiting a school in the Punjab asked the headmaster 
why I ic instruction had not been provided, when such a 
proportion of the students were Muslims. His reply was that this 
was not something which he as an individual Christian headmaster 
could decide, but that he would fall in with whatever was decided by 
the Church as a whole. This seemed eminently wise. 
When considering this matter there are certain points which must 
be kept in mind. The desire of the new State to have religious instruc 
tion in the curriculum of schools and colleges proceeds largely from 
a laudable desire to see that the prevalent materialism is effectively 
checked. Christians equally with Muslims should be concerned to 
make education not merely secular and materialistic. Secondly, it 
seems legitimate for Christians to differentiate between Islami 
and Diniydat. The latter is a preparation for the practice of the Musli 
religion. Its partial equivalent in Christianity would be the prepa 
tion of young people for membership in the Church. It is therefore 
not exactly equivalent of general Bible teaching in schools but 
has more of a propaganda element in it. It inculcates dogmas and 
teaches ritual practice of religion. To have such a function performed 
in an avowedly Christian institution would be distinctly anomalous, 
for even the Christian confirmation class would be regarded more 
the work of the Church than of the school as such, and would not 
be included in the curriculum. On the other hand Islamiydt, strictly 
speaking, takes the place of the Literae humaniores, the Lomaniill 
basic culture and history of the majority community, and it i 
difficult to see ae ~ _ _— es from a rie 
partially suppo y a Muslim state. One might even u 
and say that it would be advantageous for young Christians to be 
alive to the culture and history of the majority community. It is 
ya to the younger generation of Christians in ignorance 
of ic foundations, beliefs and culture or even of the Islamic 
complaint against Christianity. Sooner or later, living in an Islami 
state, they will be bombarded with information about it. Adolescents 
plunged into it at school-leaving or at university level, with no 
preparation at all, are likely to experience some shock. Ignorance is 
no safeguard of truth. There was a parallel in Hyderabad, when 
Christian boys and girls were instructed in Telugu in the Christias 
ne pers | schools and then, if they wanted higher education, had 
at a critical age to turn to Urdu studies in order to gain entrance to 
the Osmaniya University. Students who have been subjected to this 
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have, to my own personal knowledge, witnessed to the 


ingy influence upon them of the sudden opening up of a great field of 
nce literature (notably in the Persian) and of their introduction to the story 








of Islamic cultural history, so that they began to wonder why they 
had not been told of these things before. It is noteworthy that the 
Christian Church took the step of introducing Urdu at a lower level 
in the educational scheme and that this change was for the Christians 
a notable ym It is all too easy to enclose the Christian Church in a 
to and to seek to preserve its innocence by ideological barriers, 
t it is not the true Christian way. We need more Christians who 
are skilled in the literature of the Sect: who can produce Christian 
literature which is not simply a copy of Christian books and only 
presents an imperfectly assimilated western theology which they 
cannot really express in their own tongues. One would hope, there- 
fore, that not only Muslim students but Christian students, too, 
would learn something about Islamiydt. 

But such teaching in a Christian institution must not be at the 
level of propaganda. Objectivity must be the aim. Christians cannot 
accept the introduction into the courses of biased and untrue state- 
ments about Christianity, and therefore the prescribed books must 
be such as true scholarship would attest. Christian colleges cannot be 
expected to accept in the curriculum, under the guise of history, 
statements which are really perversions of the truth, such as that the 
Christian Trinity, against which Islam protests, consists of Father, 
Mother and Son. A Christian institution should also be justified in 
pointing out that the introduction of religious matters of a contentious 
character is not in the best interests of the work. 

If it is insisted that the Koran should be on the curriculum, it 
should be as an Arabic classic, since it has a right to that place, 
aright recognized in the courses of studies in our western universities. 
To introduce it in any other way—to recite it, for instance, in the wa 
of worship—would not be in place in a Christian institution, thoug 
such reading of the Koran might be well within the rights of students 
for their private meetings in a Christian college. In the old days the 
Brahmins who taught Sanskrit in our schools naturally taught the 
Vedas, but this did not seem to compromise us as Christians. The 
qualification for the teaching of Islamiydt at college level is the M.A. 
in Oriental languages and Islamics. Very few Muslims have this 
qualification. If our colleges were strengthened on the Oriental side 
and if Christians had been as prominent in Oriental studies in our 
colleges as they have been in science, we should have little anxiety 
at the present time. Even now our colleges might be strengthened 
in the faculties for Oriental studies. But where are such Christian 
teachers to be found among westerners or nationals? Too many 
Christian nationals have held Oriental studies in disesteem and have 
concentrated on western learning, taking the ‘modern’ side rather 
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than the ‘classical’. In the West the He of Oriental studies is 
lamentable. If our students have elected for the modern side and 
have grown out of sympathy with the humanities of the East, can 
we complain that the odour of the alien clings to us and to them, 
and that ‘christianizing’ comes to be stigmatized as ‘westernizing’ 
and ‘denationalizing’? 

Hitherto the educational service which the Church has rendered 
to Pakistan has been of great value. It would be a pity if it were 
jeopardized by the Christian schools and colleges having imposed 
upon them a course of action which is unacceptable. We hope and 
pray that for all concerned the wisest counsels may prevail, and that 
the large educational institutions of the Christian Church 
continue to be an instrument whereby a deeper understanding and 
reconciliation may be effected between Muslim and Christian. 


J. W. Sweerman 























LUTHERAN WORLD MISSIONS 
By FREDRIK A. SCHIOTZ, D.D. 


OR the Lutheran Church, the first world war marked the 
beginning of two generations of the hardship which wars and 
revolution breed. It began when German fields were ‘orphaned’ in 
1914. In the face of this need, American, Australian and Scandinavian 
Lutherans sensed the obligation of their unity and assisted, each 
group according to ability and opportunity. After the war, to contend 
with the problems of relief oat rehabilitation in Central Europe 
which had been added to those of ‘orphaned missions’, American 
and Canadian Lutherans organized, in 1918, the National Lutheran 
Council (N.L.C.).1 In the years 1918-1930 gifts collected and dis- 
bursed for orphaned missions in Africa, China, India and Japan 
totalled $701,270.51 and were used to supplement the meagre post- 
war resources of two Finnish and seven ieteahe societies. 

It was inevitable, moreover, that Lutherans should want to con- 
solidate a ministry of missionary and other assistance in a pst | 
that would persist after the emergency physical needs had receded. 
And so the Lutheran World Convention was organized at 
Eisenach in August 1923. At this founding convention and at the 
two that followed in iseshaae and Paris, in 1929 and 1935 
respectively, world missions claimed significant attention. There is 
little doubt but what the Eisenach meeting accelerated the impulses 
that resulted in the organization of the Federation of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches in India, in 1926. The will to co-operation 
stirred also on other mission fields, but practical results were few. 

The story of the orphaning of mission fields in 1939, for the 
second time within twenty-five years, will be familiar to readers of 
this Review. It not only affected German missions but, as Hitler 
pushed the frontiers of fighting up into the Scandinavian countries, 
the missionary societies of Denmark, Finland and Norway were 
prevented from sending funds to support their work overseas; and, 
in the space of a few months, Lutheran world missions were thus 
dealt a heavier blow than that sustained by the missionary programme 
of any other major church in Christendom. 

Emergency measures to meet such a contingency had already 


s been planned by the International Missionary Council; and it was 


1 Abbreviations used in this article are as follows: L.W.F.: Lutheran World 
Federation. N.L.C.: National Lutheran Council, an agency serving eight Lutheran 
churches in the United States. C.Y.C.O.M.: Commission on Younger Churches 
and Orphaned Missions, L.W.F.-C.W.M.: L.W.F. Commission on World 
Missions, L.W.F.-D.W.M.: The Federation’s Department of World Missions 
for which C.W.M. serves as a board, H.K.B.P. Huria Kristen Batak Protestant, 
or the Batak Christian Protestant Church, 
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agreed, after consultation with the N.L.C. in New York, that 
Lutherans should be responsible for assisting Lutherans, while the 
I.M.C. cared primarily for non-Lutheran missions. 

Help from the Lutheran churches of Canada and the United 
States was collected and administered by the N.L.C. During the 
period November ist, 1939 to December 31st, 1947 the pee for 
orphaned missions to $2,563,039.23. The Church of Sweden 
Mission and the Swedish Evangelical Society gave generous help, 
and the United Evangelical Lutheran Church of Australia provided 
assistance in personnel for the Neuendettelsau field in New Guinea 

The Lutheran urge to manifest brotherhood in Christ brought 
about a new meeting after the war, the founding assembly of the 
Lutheran World Polerstion in Lund, Sweden, June 30th to July 
6th, 1947, which adopted a three-thousand word germinal statement, 
Lutheran World Missions Today (see Proceedings of Lund Assembly, 
pages 7-7). No binding administrative regulations for the distribu- 
tion of orphaned missions help were laid down, but the Assembly 
energized the will of the churches to provide more generously for 
large areas of need. By consultation the Church of Sweden Mission 
assumed administrative responsibility for the Bethel Mission’s 
Bukoba field in Tanganyika, with generous help in personnel from 
the Danish Missionary Society. The Swedish Evangelical Society 
undertook to supervise the work of the Berlin Mission in the Southern 
Highlands of Tanganyika, the Danish Lutheran and the Norwegi 
Lutheran missionary societies agreeing to assist by providi 
selected staff requirements. 

In January, 1948, at the first post-Lund meeting of the N.L.C., 
a Commission on Younger Churches and Orphaned Missions 
(C.Y.C.0.M.) was set up to administer the Council’s orphaned 
missions ts. In the period January 1st, 1948 to December 31st, 
1952 the Commission inistered funds provided by the Lutheran 
churches of Canada and the United States totalling $3,483,875.56. 
This help was invested on twenty-three mission fields served by two 
Finnish and fifteen German societies. 

A comparison of this period of orphaned missions assistance with 
that of the I.M.C. will reveal that the latter body’s programme was 
increasingly curtailed, while that of C.Y.C,O.M. expanded, a 
legitimate disparity for both organizations. The I.M.C. assistance 
went to Dench, Fieach and some German societies, none of which 


was in the east zone. The heaviest Lutheran commitments in the 

-war period were to German societies, three of which had their 
feadquarer and their largest constituency in that zone. Further, in 
East Africa the 'T yika Government required that responsibility 
for support and inistration of the German fields should be 
predic ge 


by C.Y.C.O.M., in co-operation with two Swedish 
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No casual contact with orphaned missions can give a full under- 
standing of the prayers answered and the world-encircling flow of 
brotherly love released through this distribution of emergency 
gifts. Director Ronicke of the Bethel Mission gave representative 

ression to the feelings of missionary societies and churches of 
Africa and Asia when he told the L.W.F.’s Commission on World 
Missions, at its meeting at Bethel-Bielefeld, in 1953, that ‘after the 
terrible time of the war, it was you who made us feel that we had 
and still have Christian brethren who are willing to help us and who 
are willing to give us more than help—namely, Christian koinonia’. 

It was at Oxford in 1949 that the Lutheran World Federation’s 
Commission on World Missions (C.W.M.), appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee in response to a Lund Assembly resolution, was 
organized. No one who sat through the first meeting at Oxford will 
forget the fears that coloured it. The suspicion prevailed that this 
was the beginning of an effort either to create a super-missionary 
society, in competition with existing independent societies, or, by 
coercion, to compel the independent societies to become a united 
organization within the L.W.F. And so a statement of policy was 
adopted assuring the missionary societies and boards ‘that there 
would be no encroachment’ on their rights and functions. The 
Oxford meeting was followed by annual sessions of the Commission 
(i950 in Tutzing, Germany; 1951 in Breklum, Germany; 1952 in 

burg and Hanover, Germany; 1953 in Bethel-Bielefeld, Ger- 
many). ‘The suspicions that obtruded at the first meeting receded 
paw id and have been supplanted by a growing measure of solid 
good-will and co-operation. 

The spirit of co-operation that emerged in C.W.M.’s meetings 
fortified the will to work together which has usually been present on 
the mission fields, though more often in a latent than in an active 
form. Since 1949 the mission staffs of three groups have been united 
in New Guinea, and the new work n by Lutherans in Taiwan 
has been launched as a united undertaking. Three churches merged 
to form a United Lutheran Church in Madagascar in 1950. Lutheran 
Mission Councils have been organized and are functioning in 
Ethiopia, South Africa and Tanganyika; and an All-Lutheran i 
Mission Conference has come into being in Japan. Lutheran Mission 
Councils are on the way to realization in Jordan and Israel; and the 
Federation of Lutheran Churches in India recently adopted a 
anne statement for a proposed United Lutheran Church of 

One of the many auxiliary tasks that fell to the lot of C.Y.C.O.M. 
and C.W.M. was the negotiation with ) sat gp to secure the 
return of mission properties confiscated during the war. Co-ordina- 
tion of the responsibility of the two groups was facilitated by the 
Lutheran World Federation Executive Committee’s appointment of 
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C.Y.C.O.M.’s executive secretary as the chairman of C.W.M 

the conversations conducted by representatives of the two 
commissions, valuable mission properties were returned in Ethiopia, 
Jordan and Tanganyika. Two properties were returned in Israel 
and an indemnity fund was guaranteed for those retained.’ Compense 
tion payments received from the Government of Tanganyika and 
indemnity payments paid and accruing from the Government of 
Israel total approximately $1,304,043.” 

It had become increasingly clear in C.Y.C.O.M.’s work that 
emergency assistance in world missions should be formally acknow- 
ledged as a ibility of the whole Lutheran family, and therefore 
a function of the Lutheran World Federation. So far as practicable, 
the actual work should be administered by the Geneva office, and 
where not practicable, delegated to a national committee accountable 
to the L.W.F. for the trusteeship thus exercised. C.Y.C.0O.M 

resented this point of view as a proposal to the Commission on 
orld Missions’ meeting at Hamburg in March, 1952. C.W.M. 


endorsed the ion and passed it on as a recommendation to 
the Executive ittee of the L.W.F. in session at Hanover 
during the days immediately p ing the opening of the Assembly, 


The tive Committee adopted proposal as set forth under 
the —— three points: 1. All Lutheran orphaned missions work 
is an L.W.F. emg 2. The L.W.F. Executive Committee 
assigns responsibility to the Commission on World Missions, which 
must report regularly to the Executive Committee. 3. The Com- 
mission on World Missions may delegate administration of specified 
blocks of work to given national committees and societies. 

It was clear that a Commission on World Missions could not 
work without a full-time staff at the Geneva office; and on the 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, the Hanover Assem| 
decided that a Department of World Missions should be i 
and defined its function as follows: 


and societies, to continue extend the field of co-operati among the 
The department is officially responsible to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federation—particularly in the administration of 
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orphaned missions assistance. However, the functional statement 
makes C.W.M.—with all Lutheran mission board and mission society 
directors who may attend regarded as associate members—responsible 
for continuing and extending the field of gente work, C.W.M. 
has therefore become in effect the board for the Department of 
World Missions. In this connexion it is to be noted that the new 
Commission appointed by the Executive Committee at Hanover 
numbers in its six members one from India and one from Japan. 
On October rst, 1952, the Department of World Missions office 
was set up at the Federation headquarters at 17 route de Malagnou, 
1erefore® Geneva, C.Y.C.O.M. lending its executive secretary as part-time 
ticable, § director until, at the meeting of the Executive Committee held at 
ce, and§ Trondheim, Norway, July-August, 1953, Dr Fridtjov Birkeli, of 
untable§ Norway, was elected director. He took office on May rst, 1954. 
C.0.M. From January rst, 1953, C.Y.C.O.M. relinquished to L.W.F.- 
sion on§ D.W.M. administration of emergency mission assistance in South 
>.W.M.§ Africa, South-west Africa, Ethiopia, Borneo, Hongkong and Japan. 
ition tof But apennine of help provided in Indonesia, Jordan, New Guinea 
and Tanganyika remained under C.Y.C.O.M. in 1953 and wil) 
sembly, § continue thus throughout 195 
1 under On March 31st, 1954, C. Eom. decided to relinquish adminis- 
18 work § tration of assistance for all fields, except Tanganyika (on account of 
nmittee § the ee Government’s ruling referred to above). L.W.F.— 
, which | C.W.M. will take action on this offer at its next meeting in Hoekelum, 
> Com-§ the Netherlands, in October, 1954. 
pecified This piecemeal transfer arrangement is partly for the sake of 
efficient administration. More important is the necessity of retainin 
uld not§ the confidence of the giving churches in the United States. In 

on the} C.W.M. work an effort is made to preserve liaison with the I.M.C. 
— Beginning with the second meeting of C.W.M. in 1950, the I.M.C. 
ani has had a representative present at each meeting. Consultation and 

exchange of information continue at all levels of the work. Presen 
esponsi- § Plans for some research work are being developed in close collabora- 
e tion with the I.M.C.’s Research Secretary. 

Nosed The provision of financial assistance is by no means always a 
jong the } simple transaction. Frequently tensions resulted from the effort to 
serve as trustee for the missionary societies—in conformity with the 
principles adopted at Whitby and Lund—but without losing sight 
of the prior rights of the ing church, and while continuing to 
deal with the church as a responsible, mature body. To these prob- 
lems connected with adjustment and growth were added those that 
resulted from misunderstanding. Most notable among them is the 
7 retation of assistance given to the Batak Church in Indonesia 
a ‘L.W.F. imperialism’, Such judgments, sometimes voiced by 
responsible church and missionary leaders, have been bandied about 
for some five years. Recently they were embodied in a paper published 
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as volume 38 of the Swiss series, Theologische Studien. From time 
to time, oral explanations have been made by representatives of the 
L.W.F. But a recent request by a non-Lutheran missionary leader 
prompts the inclusion in this article of an outline of the L.W.F.s 
relationship with the Batak Church. 


meeting of the I.M.C. in 1938, ‘cantutts between the Tol Beaagsial 
Lutheran Church of Sia 

the H.K.B.P. gave many Tamil Lutherans a sense of real kinshi 
with the Bataks. When the Japanese occupation of Indonesia came 
to an end in 1945, the Executive Committee of the Federation of 
Evangelical Lutheran Churches in India discussed the possibility 
of sending someone to Indonesia on a mission of will to ascertain 
their needs. (This had been an obligation of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the F.E.L.C. in relation to the German Lutheran missions 


vangeli 
h Long, of the N.L.C., Bebop age made an =p 


Beyma, and with missionaries Gramberg, 
of Ocgstgeest, and de Kleine, of the Rhenish Mission. However, 
outbreak of the first Dutch police action prevented an 

entrance into the Batak section of Sumatra, and Bishop a pdepres 
had to return home. 

In early 1948 Rhenish missionaries in South China, who were 
receiving assistance from C.Y.C.O.M. enquired of that body’s field 
director, Dr Daniel Nelson, if help could not be Provided to the 
H.K.BP. Dr Nelson, unaware of Bishop Sandegren’s visit, promised 
to investigate the Batak Church’s needs. But before that pe 
was redeemed, Dr Nelson died in an aeroplane crash off 

In the summer of 1947 Dr Franklin Clark Fry, President of rof the 
United Lutheran Church in America and a counsellor of the N.L.C,, 
went to the Netherlands en route for the L.W.F. Convention at 
Lund and conferred with the Dutch Lutheran Church about war 
damage needs. An unscheduled event at the Lutheran Deaconess 
Mother House in Amsterdam turned out to be a meeting of the 
Sumatra Sub-Committee of the Dutch Missionary Council. The 
Committee asked whether the N.L.C. could provide help for the 
Batak Church. Dr Fry, oblivious of Bishop Sandegren’s visit t 

promised to take the req ase hacks tivihabesian, settee 


result that the matter was referred to Bishop Sandegren. His recent 
visit to Indonesia had convinced the bishop, however, that during 
Indonesia’s struggle for independence, a westerner would be persona 
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non grata and he sent in his place an Indian friend and Christian 
ysician, Dr D. R. Williams, who left India late in November, 1947. 
trance to the Republican section of Sumatra, where most of 


The doctor’s first reports called only for medical assistance. Late 

in the spring he relayed an invitation from the Ephorus of the Batak 

uiring about requirements for membership in the 

oe that representatives of the Federation should 

visit the Batak Church. In a conference between representatives of 

the N.L.C. and the I.M.C. in Amsterdam, in August, 1948, it was 

agreed that the L.W.F. should act on the Batak Church’s invitation; 

and Bishop Johannes Sandegren and the present writer were asked 
to undertake this fraternal visit. 

Late in September, 1948, the writer attended the Missionstag of 
the German Evangelical Missi Council, at Herborn. At that 
meeting there was an informal conference with Secretary Sitompul 
and Dr Siregar, of the Batak Church (who had attended the founding 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches at Amsterdam). 
Another conference was held with Director Berner, Pastor de Kleine 
and Professor Miiller-Kriiger, all of the Rhenish Mission. At the 
latter meeting, the writer was given a friendly caution against the 
unwise provision of help, lest it become a means of robbing a young 


ble | Church of its real autonomy. This caution was accepted, and the 


writer affirmed that the Lund and Whitby resolutions concerning 


trusteeship would not be ne ae 

The visit to Indonesia place in November, 1948. Dr Williams 
had secured military passes which made it possible to travel 
through the lines of the two armies; and in an eventful and travel- 
filled week the welcome accorded by the Church transcended all the 
barriers that a war of independence had called into being between 
East and West. 

In the meeting with the Batak Church Council a question was 
asked concerning the return of Rhenish missionaries. 'To this, there 
was no answer. On the assumption that the interpreter might have 
been at fault, the question was put again. Still no answer. Then a 
second question was asked, ‘Are we to understand that the time is 
not yet ripe for the return of the Rhenish missionaries?’ This evoked 
aslow, aiseoniies nod from the Rt Rev. Justin Sihombing, Ephorus 
of the Batak Church. 

The rejection of German missionaries because ‘the time was not 
yet ripe’ was followed by a request for one American and one Indian 
teacher for the church’s theological seminary at Sipoholon, premio 
was given that this request would be relayed to C.Y.C.O.M. Other 


assistance was requested in the form of a car and a supply of Bibles, 
ai 
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New Testaments and hymn books to replace what had been destroyed 
during the war. In the reply, it was promised that C.Y.C.O.M., the 
Rhenish Mission and the Netherlands Bible Society would col- 
laborate in meeting this need. 

The Batak enquiry about membership in the L.W.F. was 
answered with an explanation of the constitutional provision. The 
Church Council was advised that while the L.W.F. Executive 
Committee meets annually and acts on applications, it might be 
desirable for the Batak Church to discuss the question in each of its 
districts, taking ample time to answer all questions. If there should 
then be a continuing desire to join the L.W.F. an application might 
be filed for action at the Federation’s Assembly in 1952. When the 
writer returned to the New York office in December, 1948, a cable 
awaited him, stating that the Great Synod of the H.K.B.P. had voted 
to end its period of isolation by asking for membership in the L.W.F. 
The application was p before the Commission on World 
Missions and the Executive Committee of the L.W.F. meeting at 
Oxford, in July, 1949. The Commission recommended to the 
Executive Committee that, since the application had not been 
ee, by the constitution of the Batak Church as required by 
the L.W.F. constitution, consideration be tabled until this provision 
had been fulfilled. The Executive Committee accepted this recom- 
mendation, but lest it be interpreted as a reflection on the Church’s 
autonomy, invited the H.K.B.P. to send representatives to a con- 
sultative meeting in India. This invitation was accepted. 

Bishop Anders Nygren, then President of the L.W.F., was due 
to visit India in the winter of 1949-50 and arrangements were made 
for a rs at Rajahmundry in Se in 1950. tg Te pape 
Bishop Sandegren and the writer represented the L.W.F. and 
Ephorus Justin Sihombing and the Rev. K. Sirait, a former Ephorus, 
the Batak Church. To facilitate non-Lutheran access to these 
consultations, the Rev. Ragnar Alm, a Swedish missionary of the 
Methodist Church in residence at Medan, Sumatra, was asked to 
serve as interpreter; no meetings were held without him. Four guests 
were present during most of the sessions: two Batak students, Mr 
Napitoepoeloe and Mr Sianturi; and two German mission board 
directors, Professor Karl Ihmels, of Leipzig, and Dr Martin Poerksen, 
of Breklum. The minutes included a full record of the questions and 
answers exchanged and copies are on file with the I.M.C. and the 
W.C.C. 

The Ephorus began by ag a | the happiness of his church 
at being invited to the meeting: ‘We feel it is God Himself Who has 
brought us together to this meeting.’ In commenting on the writer’s 
expressed surprise that the H.K.B.P. had acted so quickly in fili 
an application for membership in the L.W.F., Pastor Sirait explain 


that ‘because of political conditions we felt that we needed the help 
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of a body that is stronger than ourselves. We felt that though we may 
not be one hundred per cent Lutheran, we are closer to the Lutherans 
than to anyone else’. 

For the guidance of the Batak representatives in returning to 
answer questions in their own church, a brief statement was prepared 
by the TWF. representatives, the last paragraph of which was 
directed to c made from outside the Batak Church that 
membership in the L.W.F. would prevent it from continuing its 
co-operation with other Christians in Indonesia. The paragraph is as 
follows: 

Any icipation in the LWF should not stand as a barrier for co-opera- 
tion with other Christian churches, but should rather be a help to further 
and enrich its fellowship with sister Christian churches. Thus the present 
co-operation in the Dyakarta Theological College, and in the National 
Council of Churches in Indonesia, and so forth, should in no way be 
impaired. 

An enquiry about assistance in the provision of medical doctors 
brought the following comment from the writer: 


If it should be possible to send out some [missionary doctors] our 
statements at Lund and Whitby of a trusteeship for the German societies 
would obligate us to try to use Rhenish Mission candidates. Since the 
H.K.B.P. is an autonomous church, there is no legal obligation (for the 
church), but we do feel that there is a spiritual one. 


In the concluding session ee: Nygren, speaki i to the issue 
of application for membership in the L.W.F., reminded the Batak 
leaders that, ‘according to the usual order, the application should be 
placed before the L.W.F. Assembly in 1952. From the Batak Church 
we should have a statement in answer to what we placed before you 
last evening’. He then thanked them for the fellowship experienced 
in the meetings at Rajahmundry. 

In reply the Ephorus said: 

We too are very grateful for this opportunity of meeting with leaders 
of the L.W.F. And as far as our mem ip in the L.W.F. is concerned, 
we understand pool what Bishop Nygren has said, and we shall have 
to rethink whether we want to become members, and to become members 
before 1952. We feel that God has used the Batak Church to bring blessings 
to our land and all over Indonesia. We made an investigation some time 
and about 40 per cent of Indonesian leaders in education are from the H.K.B.P. 


Therefore we feel y that the highest institution of theological training 
should be in the Batak Church. It is like a plant that is casloning beautifully. 
Now we are in a season and need someone to water the plant. We feel 


that the L.W.F. is like a gardener that waters this plant. 


From the adjournment of the Rajahmundry meeting in January, 
1950 until December, 1951 no further word was received from the 
Batak leaders concerning their application for L.W.F. membership. 
At the Great Synod in November, 1951, the Batak Church adopted 
a confessional statement prepared by a committee of Batak pastors. 
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In the committee hearings, before the statement was presented and 
adopted at the plenary session of the Great Synod, no Lutheran 
missionaries or representatives were present, but two non-Lutheran 
missionaries sat in at meetings of the committee. The Rev. K, 
Sitompul and the Rev. P. Sarumpaet attended the Hanover Assembly 
of the L.W.F. in July, 1952. There they requested that the application 
of the Batak Church for membership in the L.W.F. be considered 
on the basis of the Batak Church’s confessional statement. This was 
done, and the church was accepted as a member of the Federation, 
The Rhenish Mission had sponsored a printing of the Batak state- 
ment, which is available in the German language. 
We must now briefly review the programme of financial assistance 
sete ca by the L.W.F. from the time that the writer and Bishop 
andegren visited Indonesia in November, 1948. We knew that the 
Batak Church had much ter emergency needs than those 
discussed during our visit. But the surprise action of the Great 
Synod in the week after our visit, voting to seek membership in the 
L.W.F., placed us in a difficult situation. Any relationship, whether 
it be personal or between groups, churches or nations, will be 
affected by grants of assistance. the other hand, if assistance is 
needed, is it to be withheld because of the good-will it may evoke? 
In this quandary, C.Y.C.O.M. decided that every request for help 
must be most carefully scrutinized. An American Lutheran college 
which had voted a doctor’s d to the Ephorus was asked not to 
do so lest the action be misunderstood as an effort ‘to buy the Batak 
Church’. Happily, a year later the Rhenish Mission honoured the 
Batak Church “e securing a German university to confer this honour 
on the Ephorus. The majority of the increasing number of requests 
for help that came in from Indonesia were rejected or laid on the 
table for more careful study. Among these was one from the Sima- 
lungun area, a missionary district of the Batak Church. The deferred 
response prompted the Simalungun district to turn to the Methodist 
Church. This development was unknown to us until a letter from 
the New York office of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
Church announced it. The letter enquired whether the Lutherans 
had not assumed responsibility to assist the H.K.B.P. This letter 
and the consultation with the Methodists which followed prompted 
C.Y.C.O.M. to ask the H.K.B.P. to make a comprehensive study of 
needs on a five-year plan basis. It was suggested that the committee 
making the study should include Bataks, representatives of the 
L.W F, plus a member from three groups with long missionary 
experience in Sumatra: the Rhenish Mission, the Dutch Reformed 
Free Church Mission and the Methodists. The Bataks appointed a 
Church Council committee which eee a five-year plan, which 
was thereafter sifted and approved by a committee consisting of two 
L.W.F. representatives, one from the Methodist Church and one 
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from the Dutch Reformed Free Church. The Rhenish Mission’s 
representative could not be present when the committee met. 

The five-year plan ed for assistance totalling Rupiahs 
7,380,701. Each year the projects approved are validated anew. For 
example, the rebuilding of the publishing house and printing plant 
of the church called for an expenditure of P. 560,000. Actually, only 
Rp. 146,000 was given. The stimulus of the partial gift helped the 
church to raise a larger sum among its own people than was 
originally anticipated. 

Each year’s validation of the five-year plan projects is prepared 
by a Batak committee called the Committee on Reconstruction and 
Inter-Church Aid (C.O.R.1.A.). In addition to the Batak representa- 
tives on the Committee, there are two representing the L.W.F. and 
one representing the Rhenish Mission. These validated projects are 
submitted to C.Y.C.O.M. for its consideration in making allocations 
of financial assistance. For the current year 1954, 75 per cent of 
the amount asked has been tentatively approved. Funds are deposited 
in a C.O.R.I.A. account. Cheques drawn on this account require the 
signature of one representative from the Batak Church and one from 
the L.W.F. 

A weird chapter in the story of L.W.F.-Batak relations occurred 
in what may well be called the Nias episode. Without a doubt it 

recipitated some unexpected suspicion, but apparently with a 
basis in fact. The Rhenish Mission was used of God to christianize 
practically the entire island of Nias. The self-governing church 
numbered about 150,000 members. In 1948, when this church 
heard of the planned visit of Bishop Sandegren and the writer to the 
Bataks, they dispatched Ephorus Atofona Harofa and the Rev. 
Nehemia Harofa to come a request for help. Travelling facilities 
were slow and the delegation arrived at Batak headquarters at 8 p.m. 
on November 17th, 948, four hours after the two L.W.F. repre- 
sentatives had left. Dr Williams forwarded their two-page letter of 
identification, greeting and request for assistance by mail to the New 
York office of C.Y.C.0.M. 

The Nias request was considered at a meeting of C.Y.C.O.M., 
January 13th to 14th, 1949. The reply sent to Dr Williams for 
delivery conveyed a fraternal greeting and a general assurance that 
we stood ready to consider their requests on the basis of our ability 
and the receipt of a more detailed and specific statement of their 
Ports needs. sou we encouraged to present this through the 

.K.B.P. Church Council.1 Before Dr Williams got a chance to 

1 Missionary my ow! Alm, of the Methodist Church at Medan, Sumatra, had 
counselled Bishop Sandegren and the writer that, as much as possible, all requests 
should be processed through the H.K.B.P. Church Council in order to avoid 
splinterizing the Batak Church and related groups. This counsel was followed 


when the Indonesian Christian Protestant Church made a request for help and 
it has been a policy ever since. 
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deliver this letter, a new outbreak of the war of independence occurred 
in December, 1948, in what has become known as the second police 
action of the Dutch army. 

When peace was restored, more than a year had elapsed. Dr 


21st, 1950, the Rev. S. Devanesan arrived from the Tamil Evangelical 
Lutheran C in India to begin a teaching assignment at the 
Batak Seminary in Sipoholon. That week Professor Miiller-Kriiger, 
of the Seminary at Djakarta, came through Sumatra en route to a 
visit of the Nias Church. Dr Williams took this opportunity to send 

the trip to Nias, asking him to deliver the 
ar seme 7 Le In the pocing: with the Nias Povey ee 

- a m the Rhe 

Mission. When eoihoenees was as present a ting, 
Sane eile Seat wanes aighetn senthe aid Fo rofessor 


iiller-Kriiger, unaware that this was a reply to a request for help, 
this seemed like an effort actually to buy a church. Later, whee ta 


Nias Church asked the ish Mission to send missionaries to 
assist Wi work, help for sending the missionaries was available 
from both the L.W.F. and the I.M.C. In a consultation between the 
and the Rhenish Mission’s secretaries at Barmen on December 

the Rhenish ies decided to seek assistance from 
-C. in sending missionaries to Nias. It was further agreed 
if the Nias Church should seek the L.W.F.’s assistance for 
the church as distinct from mayen of missionaries, such 
uests should 7 meee by the Church Council, in collaboration 
ith the Rhenish Mission representatives. No such requests had been 
ived beyond the original two-page letter of November, 1948, 
arrangement agreed upon in this consultation continues to 


That is an outline of the L.W.F.’s relations with the Batak Church. 
Not all questions have been answered. For those who contend that 
churches of Africa and Asia should not belong to any confessional 
group, this story will provide no answers. But for those who have 
seen sinister shadows in the relations of the L.W.F. with the Batak 
Church we dare to that the facts submitted here may dissi 


also it may please God that these problems will help us to find 
one ng. 
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A BOOK on the racial question from the of a South African 

could not be more timely than it is to-day. Dr Marais has now 
made available in English the treatise which first appeared in 
Afrikaans and which has already come to be recognized as a work of 
the utmost importance. Its most obvious significance lies in the 
fact that a distinguished minister and scholar of the Dutch Reformed 
Church addresses a two-fold challenge to his own people. He 
questions the validity of the theological assumptions generally 
held to determine the Dutch Reformed Church’s attitude to race, 
and he es that these assumptions have not, in fact, been 
characteristic of the Church throughout its whole history. These 
are far-reaching assertions in their bearing upon the situation in 
South Africa; but the theme of the book has a much wider reference, 
not only in the principles which it enunciates but in its study of the 
‘unsolved problem of the West’ as this exists outside South Africa. 
More than half the volume is devoted to a study of racial policies 
and attitudes in the U.S.A, and two further chapters deal with the 
position in Brazil. 

In his discussion of first principles and the presuppositions of 
behaviour, Dr Marais begins with some trenchant pages on the 
‘Death of the Myths’—the myths being those of ‘blood’ and ‘race’. 
It would be inapt to describe this chapter as a funeral oration over 
the dead conceptions, for—as Dr Marais recognizes—their day of 
burial seems long postponed; but the author describes the death-bed 
scenes with relish and he draws on an impressive array of biological 
and anthropological authorities as evidence that life in such notions 
as that of ‘inferior or superior blood’ is now extinct. “The whole 
philosophy built on blood as the bearer of hereditary traits . . . 
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rests on literally nothing.’ Dr Marais accepts a Unesco verdict, 
supported by twenty-two authorities from ten countries, that 
‘from the biological standpoint . . . the likenesses among men are 
far greater than their differences’. He also accepts the main trend of 
scientific thought on the conception of ‘race’; the term ‘has become, 
for scientists, more and more a word without any definite content. ... 
The theory of so-called racial purity in which one thinks in terms 
of large divisions of humanity which have existed unmixed for 
centuries is out of touch with reality. . . . All the different varieties 
of man have the same common origin. . . . Everything that we 
know of the history of man and the great migrations brings us to one 
conclusion, viz: that admixture had always been the rule’. Dr Marais 
withholds his full assent from the extreme to which this line of thought 
is taken by those who ‘have come more or less to the conclusiin 
that there is no such thing as a race’. ‘It remains wholly unrealistic 
not to admit that measure of broad racial distinction by which we 
can distinguish an African Negro, a Central-Asian Mongolian 
and a European as separate racial groups.’ But he can find ‘no cause 
tos of the eupeeeety or inferiority of certain peoples or races’, 

r Marais is no less forthright in his declaration of the bearing 
of Scripture on the racial problem. What Scripture teaches ‘in plain 
and unequivocal terms is the unlimited value and significance of 
every human being, ess of people, race or colour, in the eyes 
of God. What the Bible emphasizes is not racial apartness but the 
apartness of sin’. The Biblical teaching on ‘association or non- 
association’ is solely concerned with the distinction between believers 
and unbelievers. True, the Bible postulates ‘the origin and existence 
of separate nations and peoples until the end of this era’, but this 
appears only ‘as a temporary order of God in the era of sin’. Within 
this order, if the emergence of new nations through the crossing of 
earlier peoples and races had been forbidden by God, the existence 
of the American people or the South African people would be contrary 
to His will. Teaching which, in the Old Testament, makes it quite 
clear that the only absolute dividing lines are those marked by sin 
and unbelief, culminates in the New Testament in the creation of 
‘the congregation of Christ from all the different nations’. At 
Pentecost, while the nations did not lose their identity, ‘their apart- 
ness was removed. There was a spiritual amalgamation and full 
spiritual and social community’. Dr Marais supports his own reading 


of Scripture by an intriguing appendix in which are printed replies 
to a questionnaire which the author had addressed to twenty 
theologians and church leaders, mainly ‘in the strict Calvinistic 
tradition’ or ‘reasonably close to it’. There is no doubt where the 
weight of the voting in these replies ‘gor Professor Karl 
Barth’s emphatic monosyllables) is p , 

feature of this ma oy 


Not the least important 
r Marais’s assertion, supported by historical 
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references, that doctrinally the Dutch Reformed churches accepted 
this reading of Scripture until less than a century ago. Even when 
the turning-point towards segregation in the Church was reached 
in 1857, the measure of separation first conceded was ‘purely a 
concession to the weakness and prejudice of some people in the 
churches. . . . It was actuated by practical motives and did not 
rest on Scriptural grounds’. 

With first principles seen and stated as clearly as this, what of 
the present situation in South Africa? Does the author become 
as critical of social and political attitudes in the Union as are most 
Christians outside the Union who approach the problem from the 
same Biblical and theological standpoint? No. Within the ‘temporary 
order of God in the era of sin’ we find again and again that ‘the 
concrete situation, the real world within which the Christian is 
called to live a Christian life’, conditions the application of Christian 

rinciples. Accepting this fact, Dr Marais recalls some salient 
Soares in the South African scene, especially those which sharpen 
the contrast between the way of life of th e whites—‘a small island 
in a great sea’—and that of the ‘140 million non-whites reaching up 
to the Mediterranean Sea’. In more than one context he affirms 
that ‘a policy of segregation or differentiation’ is made ‘desirable 
and even imperative’ for South Africa. ‘Without it we would to-day 
have had chaos. But that is also our +2 This last phrase is 
more than incidental to the book. The feeling behind the words 
runs through the volume and, together with the theological con- 
fession of the writer, it emphasizes the significance of Dr Marais’s 
treatise. On the deepest grounds he shifts every defence of apartheid 
from the absolute to the relative, and within the domain in which 
he still claims sanction for present policies in Church and State he 
displays and pleads for sensitiveness to the tragedy of every human 
apn in which at most we can find an interim justification 
or conduct that falls short of the ideal. ‘A person who is painfully 
aware of the profound difference between the present and the com- 
~ order can never be merely a protagonist for the status quo.’ 

ore especially within the Church, while Dr Marais also defends 
the separation prevalent in South Africa, he pleads for the bridging 
of gaps and the recognition of ‘the further demands of Christian 
brotherhood’. “To-day in practice separate institutions are required. 
Let us be on our guard that our brotherhood as white and non- 
white believers is not in that way destroyed. The danger is real. 
If it should happen, we are no longer a Christian Church.’ 

Dr Marais’s detailed study of certain racial situations outside 
South Africa does more than enlarge the perspectives of his book. 
It strengthens his case that in the ‘concrete situation’ of South 
Africa there are factors that are not paralleled elsewhere; it also 
provides a reminder that in circumstances in which, from the white 
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standpoint, the De would ap to be easier of solution, 
there has not been a iness—even among Christians 
—to apply the waking of Scripture; nor has there been a wide- 
spread awareness of a challenge to conscience. He does full justice 
to the speed of events in recent years in the U.S.A. in the removal 
of Negro disabilities and the improvement in social attitudes and 
economic opportunities. He shows how living an instrument is the 
American Constitution, with its declaration of no discrimination 
on the grounds of race, colour or religion. In all this Dr Marais is 
able to present a graphic picture of ‘the American busy accepting 
the Negro as a fellow-citizen’. No of this picture is more 
animated than is the section which shows the churches 

active in making declarations and implementing them in the fosteri 
of multi-racial communities. Here there is evidence which 


touching segregation in worshi , before 1930. It is of no little interest 
that Dr Marais attributes t0 the Oxford conference of 1937 and 
to its resolutions on race the stimulus which was needed to lift the 

ing uneasiness in American churches into a great crusadi 
movement. He sees this movement now in full force, with li 
also marshals some soberi 


i 


two 
congregation—which do not in fact ory Poe the real problem 
at of his interpretation of the 
American scene and its bearing—or lack of bearing—on the problem 
in Dr Marais keeps returning to the basic fact in the 
U.S.A., namely that the whites greatly outnumber the blacks and 
control the sources of power to a degree even greater than tha 


pnw te Magee ee pO ye ae For the 
United States as a whole, ‘ore, one of the main logical grounds 
of fear prevalent in South Africa does not exist. Yet, even withis 
this numerical in America, fear—more or less illogical—dow 
exist. It is so obvious as to leave Dr Marais in no doubt that hat 
the numerical position in the U.S.A. been at all comparable to tha 
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would never have tolerated it’. ‘When I notice’, he says, ‘the ex- 
tremely deep-rooted fear and suspicion that exists even —- in 
the minds of large numbers of the white community in the U.S.A., 
where numerical superiority is on the side of the whites in a ratio 
of ten to one, I realize that our own position is well-nigh hopeless.’ 

‘That is our tragedy’ . . . ‘well-nigh hopeless.’ These phrases, 
recurring in a book which in respect of current policies is largely 
defensive, are some measure of the burden which rests on many 
South Africans as they wrestle with their own very specialized share 
in the ‘unsolved problem of the West’. How sensitive Dr Marais 
is to the nature of the burden can be seen still more movingly in 
such a confession as this: 


. 


Samuel Oh was my neighbour years ago my first term as a 
student in the U.S.A. At home Samuel left a wife and six children in order 
to qualify to bring the Gospel to his own people. Afterwards he returned 
to his own country. The ide swept over China and in his opposition on 
behalf of his country and his God he did not return home one night. Six 
children are still waiting for a father who is lying buried far away in the 

earth. He believed in the same things as I believe in. His God was 
my God. He paid more than I did. But in my own country I cannot invite 
him into my church either to hear or to preach the Gospel. Fortunately 
he will never visit me. But when I think of him I know that somewhere 
something went wrong. . . . 


‘Something went wrong...’ and in more places than South 
Africa. The book does not show the way ugh; its author 
recognizes this and claims to have attempted in this volume no 
more than a ‘descriptive’ task. But he has re-stated the theological 
issue with a force and from a standpoint which make the book a 
tract to be reckoned with, and he reveals a mind and a conscience 
which are not likely to rest—or to let others rest—in the status quo. 
If such men can be assured that their dilemma is understood and 
their burden shared by others involved in different manifestations 
of the same problem, such discussions as this book invites may yet 
open the way to clearer insights and deeper agreements. One of the 
most important signs of the times is that others besides Dr Marais 
are posing the great issuc from within the Dutch Reformed Church, 
in terms and with a concern which invite wider partitipation in the 
search for a new way forward. This was the impulse behind the 
conference held in Pretoria in November, 1953, at which the Federal 
Missionary Council of the Dutch Reformed Churches was the 
generous host to leaders of other denominations in a fresh inter- 
church approach to the central problem. It would be far from accurate 
to give the impression that the conference was a sign of any large 
movement within the Dutch Reformed churches towards 

theological position now represented by Dr Marais, though there 
were other notable exponents present of views akin to his. What 
was common to nearly all participants, however, was the profoundest 
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concern about the present situation, the conviction that its solution 
lies in obedience to the Word of God, and a new readiness to join 
with others in the learning of that Word. Not the least significant 
point in the meeting was its closing decision to renew this inter- 
church discussion with African participation. The critical importance 
of this decision cannot be exaggerated. One of the most serious gaps 
in Dr Marais’s book is recognized by himself in one of his postponed 





uestions. He has defended a certain line of policy ‘on condition 

t the further demands of Christian brotherhood are not denied 
and the policy concerned is a by Christian love and not by 
racial selfishness or a feeling of racial superiority’. He then adds: 
“Because of the limitations of space I refrain from discussing the 
further question, viz: to what extent any form of conscious segrega- 
tion would be justifiable on Christian grounds if such segregation 
were not applied in consultation with both groups and after mutual 
consent.’ This question by its very nature must be faced by white 
and black within the wth: Pert’ f of Christ and the fellowship of 
the Church. For churchmen not to discuss it on this basis would 
surely lead to the point at which—as Dr Marais contends—the 
Church would cease to be a Christian Church. 

The booklets listed at the head of this article all provide further 
material of value in the study of the main issue. Mr Price’s pamphlet 
was provoked by the discovery that Dr Oldham’s Christianity and 
the Problem has been out of print, to the loss of those 
who need written material for study circles. Christianity and Race 
Relations is therefore offered as a synopsis of the older volume, 
written from a later standpoint and in an even more urgent situation. 
The book shows some signs of an imprisoning of the author within 
the framework of a now classic volume, but for its declared purpose 
it offers material, including formulated questions for discussion, 
which should prove useful. Racialism in South Africa reprints the 
most important public statements on the South African situation 
made vi rene wey and synods of the Church of the Province 
of Sou rica. Dated between 1930 and 1953 they consistently 
combine doctrinal affirmations with immediate judgments on 
ee poe in South Africa. It is important that there should 

better knowledge outside South Africa of what churches of all 
communions within the Union are saying; and this latest pamphlet 
is a valuable supplement to other public pronouncements, such as 
those issued by the Christian Council of South Africa. Unesco has 
ene Far a notable service in its eae of a series of 

P under the general title of “The Question in Modern 
ience’. A complementary series is now in production entitled 
‘The Race Question in Modern verry oe An interesting foreword 
to the series points out that ‘it would be naively optimistic to think 
that racial conflicts could be solved, and the tragedies they cause 
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ended, simpfy by bringing the findings of modern scientists to the 
knowledge oe the public The race question also affects man’s 
conscience’. It is therefore intended in this new series to present 
some of the main contributions which religion and philosophy have 
in en ton salen dcannhs stese tn beep tend, idk tee, ene 
hiets from Father Congar and Dr Visser ’t Hooft, both of 
deserve the widest possible use and provide excellent material 
for study groups. Perhaps the most interesting thing about them is 
that, as regards much of their substance, each could almost have 
been written by the other author, despite the difference between 
the Roman Catholic and the Reformed approach. In their historical 
analysis of the origin of the present racial dilemma they fasten, in 
the main, on the same causes. There are more similarities than differ- 
ences in the doctrine of man which they expound. They express 
a common faith in a Christian solution—‘Catholic’ in the one case, 
‘ecumenical’ in the other—which provides the pattern within 
which diversity-in-unity may find its divinely intended expression. 
Both have to confess that in respect of the churches whose standpoint 
ve or characteristic) they are describing, there is a 

table gulf between doctrine and practice. (In his observations 
on the American scene Dr Marais concludes that the Roman 
Catholics have made ‘slightly more progress’ than the non-Roman 
Catholics towards racial integration, but that ‘on the whole’ the 
practical policy of the Roman Catholic Church is ‘still in many ways 
not in conformity with its official standards and creeds’. On e 
same situation Father Congar writes: ‘American Catholics still 
have far to travel in a sphere in which their honour as Christians, 
far more even than their honour as democrats, is involved.’ Perhaps 
the crux of the matter lies in a phrase which Dr Visser ’t Hooft 
uses in describing this gap between doctrine and practice. Neither 
he nor Father Congar ignores the stubbornness of the ‘concrete 
situation’. Both are at pains to avoid the generalizations and 
the condemnations which so easily by-pass the real problem. But 
at a crucial point touching the specific witness of the Church Dr 
Visser ’t Hooft suddenly shifts from the language of ‘ideals’ and 
their slow—or swift—‘realization’; he moves to the categories of 
command and obedience, and declares that ‘the question is not 
whether the Church approximates to its ideal, but whether it simply 
obeys the marching orders which it has received’. The course of 
events throughout the world, and the nature of the present tensions 
where this ‘problem of the West’ remains unsolved, add to the 
solemnity and urgency of this distinction. 


NorMAN GOODALL 
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THE RISE OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD MISSION 





Tue EpistLe To THE Hesrews. The Baird Lecture, 1949: By WILL 
Manson. London: Hodder and Stoughton. ros. 6d. 1951. 


ated book makes an important contribution to our understanding 

of early Christianity as a or movement. Professor 
Manson rightly regards the Epistle to the Hebrews as the work ofa 
writer who was convinced of the finality and universality of Christ, 
and whose clear proclamation of this message has made him one of 
the first exponents of missionary theology. In this respect his in. 
fluence has been second only to that of St Paul. It is no accident 
that Hebrews has been a favourite source of inspiration, not only for 
Christian li and devotional literature, but also for Christian 
apologetics. It provided the basic arguments for the reasoned 
statement of the claims of Christianity in relation to other religions. 
‘Apart from the Epistle to the Hebrews we should not have known 
the greatness of the place which the Incarnation of the Son of God 
held in the gospel of the world-mission of the first age of the Church’ 
(p. 188). If we were looking for a short statement of the fundamental 
Sootrincs to put before an educated Hindu or an intelligent Jew, 
where could we find anything more concise and convincing than 
the presentation of this doctrine in the first two chapters, or the 
familiar passages in chapters 8-12, with their sympathetic and 
strikingly modern version of the atonement, and the tic roll- 
call of the saints which illustrates the definition of faith? 

It is perhaps because of this timeless and universal appeal to 
the human mind that the Epistle has been so variously interpreted. 
Traditionally it was accepted for centuries as the Epistle to the 
Jewish people; and it is the one book in the New Testament which 
would be unintelligible without the Old Testament. On the other 
hand, modern critics (von Soden, Moffatt, E. F. Scott) have swung 
round to the view that it was addressed to a Hellenistic Gentile 

up and have found in it traces of the influence of Philo and the 
Neo Platonists. The fact that Professor Manson seeks to reverse, 
or at least to modify, this modern trend is not surprising. In em- 
phasizing the Jewish background of the Epistle he is in agreement 
with those scholars who are doing what the late Sir Edwyn H 
regarded as imperative, and bringing back the Ark of the New 
Testament from its wanderings among the Philistines to its home in 
Israel. What is particularly valuable in these lectures is the attempt 
to reconstruct a faded picture, and to restore for us the original 
colours of the missionary movement in early Jewish Christianity. 
The author believes that the critical problems which have made the 
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Epistle an ‘enigma’ can only be solved by integrating it once more 
oe the history of the ine mission of the an rae 

Since the external evidence of authorship and designation is 
inconclusive, the argument inevitably depends largely on conjecture. 
The details of the case would have to be tested in the light of all 
our knowledge of the life of the early Church. No such detailed 
examination can be attempted here. There is one question, however, 
which is not so much the concern of the New Testament scholar 
as of the missionary historian. To some extent the verdict on this 
book must depend on the probabilities of the missionary situation 
in the first century. The ya is based on the hypothesis that 
the Gospel was carried to Alexandria and Rome by Jewish Christian 
followers of Stephen, and that Hebrews is the unique record of the 
missionary message of this Jewish Christian movement. In the 
absence of direct proof, and in our ignorance of the history of the 
planting of Christianity in these cities, some confirmation may be 

vided by analogy from the experience of modern missions. In 
fact the author is entitled to appeal to the modern missionary 
movement for support, since his interest in missionary theol 
has enabled him to interpret the Epistle in a way which makes the 
missionary motive central. It is obvious that his view is of special 
interest to the missions to the Jews. Romans 9-11 has often been 
used too exclusively as the theological foundation of Jewish missions. 
If it is true, as Professor Manson holds, that Hebrews was addressed 
to the same Jewish Christian community in Rome, we have the 
possibility of supplementing Romans and combining the two sources 
so as to construct a ‘stereoscopic picture’ of the original theology of 
the world mission. Professor Manson has succeeded in producing 
the outlines of a living and moving picture, and modern missionary 
experience may reasonably be expected to illuminate it, just as his 
view undoubtedly sheds light on the eternal Gospel by which the 
world mission lives. 

The question before us is this: Is there room in our picture of 
the early Church for a Jewish missionary movement such as Professor 
Manson assumes to have been the inspiration of Hebrews? And does 
the experience of Jewish missions suggest what form it would be 
likely to take? The answer to the first question would be twofold. 
There is a gap in the history of the primitive Church which can 
only be filled by such a movement, which would provide the missing 
link between the Jewish Christian Church in Jerusalem and the 
Gentile mission of St Paul. But this problem has not received the 
attention that it deserves. Church historians have tended to ignore 
the evidence which points to the activity of Jewish Christians in the 
expansion of the early Church, and in their haste to take up the 
story of the conversion of the Gentile nations they have often done 
less than justice to the contribution of the first Hebrew Christians. 
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The result has been a distortion of our view of early Christianity 
which telescopes history and anticipates the later development, 
forgetting that the Church did not begin as a predominantly tile 
institution. 

The Rev. H. J. Schonfield called attention to the neglect of Jewish 
Christianity in a book which attempted for the first time to gi 
a connected account of the subject. He criticised the common view 
that the Jewish Church was ‘a futile anachronism’, which lived on 
for a few generations and then died a natural death. This judgment 
may perhaps be true of one section of the Jerusalem Church, which 
remained narrowly nationalistic and clung to the ruins of the Temple, 
It can hardly apply to the Jewish apostles, or to the disciples of 
Stephen who during the persecution after his martyrdom ‘were 
scattered abroad’ and ‘went everywhere preaching the word’ 
(Acts 8: 4). Professor Manson thinks that their dispersion was not 
altogether under compulsion, but that in fidelity to the teaching 
of Stephen were the first to go out from Jerusalem ‘into all the 
world’, as a deliberate missionary policy (p. 37). 

There is a suggestive reference to this problem in Professor 
Latourette’s A History of the Expansion of Christianity (Vol. 1, p. 43): 

Great though the assistance of the Judaism of the Dispersion un- 

doubtedly was in the initial of the spread of Christianity, and marked 
though its impress may have upon the new faith, it is noteworthy 
that no form of Hellenistic Judaism made anything like the extensive 
appeal to the Gentile world that Christianity eventually did. This may 
have been because Christianity became the heir of Hellenistic Judaism and 
oe or supplanted the latter while it was still spreading. (Reviewer's 
italics). 
Let us consider what this last sentence implies. There must have 
been a stage at which Christianity and Hellenistic Judaism were 
closely linked. There must have been a movement close enough to 
the Jewish traditions to be widely accepted as ‘the heir of Hellenistic 
Judaism’ and strong enough to carry over into the Christian Church 
the progressive forces of the Dispersion, so that the missionary 
spearhead of Judaism eventually became merged in the world mission 
of the Christian Faith. 

It may well be that Hebrews is the confession of such a move- 
ment. It is hardly conceivable that the early Church could have 
moved from the ‘Zionism’ of Luke 24: 49 and Acts 1: 6 to the 
universal mission of St Paul without a middle position - 
represented. On the one hand we have the Jerusalem Church, wi 
its temple-centred worship, ‘waiting for the restoration of Israel’. 
On the other we have St Paul and his followers turning to the 
Gentiles and expecting ‘the reconciling of the world’ (Romans 11: 
15). But the gulf between the two parties was not unbridgeable. 
1 The History of Jewish Christianity (Duckworth). 
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The division was not between national chauvinism and universalism, 
but between two interpretations of the Christ-event. The Messianic 
expectation was common, not only to both James and Paul, but to 
Jews of other parties besides the Christians. Paul could appeal to 
‘the hope of Israel’ and ex an immediate response from an 
excited Jewish crowd. Even his faith in the Nazarene did not prevent 
James from being chosen to represent the Jewish people in a time 
of national emergency (Schonfield, p. 30f.). The issue between 
liberals and conservatives concerned the attitude to the Law and 
the ordinances of the past (P. 42). And here Professor Manson 
suggests that this issue probably divided the Jewish Christian groups, 
and that Stephen was the first to maintain outspokenly the view 
that the Messiah could not be eternally bound to the Temple and 
Jerusalem. With profound insight he aggeate that in the eschatology 
of Hebrews we see the d ic power which led to this revolt against 
the dead hand of tradition, and so liberated the energies of the 
world mission. The party which clung to the Temple in the expecta- 
tion that the Lord would ‘suddenly come’ there (Malachi 3: 1) was 
destined to perish. What about the party that left Jerusalem behind? 
From the historical point of view they too seemed to perish. In 
later centuries there is no trace of a separate Jewish Christian 
Church in the Dispersion. But did they not lose themselves to find 
a fuller life in the world Church? ‘Jewish Christianity has always 
existed’, says Mr Schonfield, ‘to supply that of which the Church 
has stood in need—the Messianic vision.’ 

It is this ‘Messianic vision’ which is the gift of the Jews to the 
missionary movement. Long before the coming of Christ some of 
the ‘peculiar people’ had recognized that the promise of the Messiah 
had significance for the whole world. The spiritual germ of expansion 
was in Judaism all along. The doctrine of the chosen people was 
not felt even by the prophets to be inconsistent with a world mission. 
In fact it was these two Beliefs in tension which provided the dynamic 
power for this out-going movement. The coming of the Messiah 
was the si that the hour had come when the kingdoms of the 
world would become the kingdom of the Lord. Missionary experi- 
ence to-day confirms the view that when a Jew accepts Christ he 
becomes a missionary. And so it was in the first century. 

The accident that almost all our historical information concerns one 
small group of Jewish-Christian missionaries must not blind us to the fact 
that the group formed part, and by no means the original part or the largest 
part, of a vast movement of Jewish-Christian expansion, which i 
(like St Paul’s own missions, as he boasts) ‘from Jerusalem’, which had spread 
through Syria almost before St Paul was converted, and which had reached 
out far and fast beyond Syria while he was still quiescent at Tarsus. (Dom 
Gregory Dix, few and Greek, Dacre Press, p. 31.) 

Perhaps it has been too readily assumed that the rejection of 
Christ by the Jews was immediate and total. Paul’s account suggests 

22 
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a considerable remnant, to which not only he himself, but also 
the readers whom he is ad ing may have belonged. He alludes 
to a ‘blindness’ or ‘hardening’ in the majority of his Ly: le, and this 
is exactly what the author of Hebrews is wrestling with (Heb. 3: 8, 15; 
3 7). Professor Manson thinks that ‘the danger against which the 

istle warns may have been that of Christians who had no thought 
of abandoning the Christian position, but who were hanging back 
from accepting the full consequences of their calling’ and ‘certainly 
not going forward to perfection’. This is the fatal disease of 
‘sclerosis’, a refusal to see the implications of Christianity as a 
missionary faith; and is it not a danger which threatens both 
older and younger churches to-day? The missionaries, on the other 
hand, were those who ‘perceived the universal range and bearing of 
the Christ-event’. 

At the same time there was a tendency to be absorbed in a lifeless 
worship and to idealize the sacred institutions of the past. Again 
it is not difficult to find a parallel in actual experience to-day. No 
congregation is more conservative than the exiles, cherishing 
memories of their homeland while living as strangers in a foreign 
land. It seems reasonable to imagine that Jewish-Christians in 
Rome would feel the pull of Jerusalem as a powerful temptation, 
and that the sentimental associations of the Temple worship would 
lead them to live too much in their Jewish past. In Romans Paul 
finds it necessary to deal with problems concerning food laws. 
Similar difficulties may well have arisen in connexion with the 
desire of a section of the Jewish-Christian group in Rome to per- 
petuate the observances of Jewish worship. The central doctrine 
of Hebrews, according to Professor Manson, is ‘the fulfilment and 
su ion by Jesus of the Jewish cultus and sacrifices’. In the 
following sentences the teaching of Hebrews and the essential 
principle of the Christian message to the Jews are alike summed up: 


on for Hebrews, oe as for St Paul, ae —_ past Pte past. We 
entered esus into a order of grace was made 
mgatney Lp higher 


ee revealed in Christ, a grace foreshadowed, but 
y foreshadowed, in he older religion. 


BE is a ye aE a opin ti opine Hepa 
va ing 0} 0 readers as t 

think of Jerusalem and all that have lost, Professor Manson 

thus paraphrases chapter 12 of the Epistle: 
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It is not surprising that Hebrews has been a favourite book with 
Jewish Christians, and has inspired many missionary pamphlets. 
For the writer knows both what the convert from Judaism has lost 
and what he has found. In the words of Dr E. G. Homrighausen: 


We ought to be especially careful in dealing with the Jewish people because 
their confession of Christ is at once the most joyous experience that they 
can have, but also the most humiliating. In a symbolic sense the Jew is the 
typical man, and becoming a Christian is at once his annihilation and his 
resurrection. 


Two Jewish voices may fittingly be quoted in confirmation of 
Professor Manson’s interpretation. In Two Ways of Faith, Dr 
Martin Buber speaks of the ‘eschatological radicality’ of Christ’s 
teaching, which, while related very closely to Judaism, is yet dis- 
tinguished from it on one decisive point. The demand for human 

ection is not found in the Old Testament as in the Sermon on 
the Mount, for the Jewish view is that perfection does not occur in 
history, but is an eschatological conception. In this connexion Dr 
ried speaks of a danger a is very like that of the readers of 
Hebrews: 


This is the constant danger of a form of faith which strives to realize 
the revealed will of God, that the prescribed attitude may be kept up without 
that eeapetee to io ree will which vous ons ere mare: and justifica- 
tion to the attitude. ginnings oO} al orgs The e posture go 
back to the early days of the religion of Mount Sinai. The battle against it 
fills the history of Judaism. 


Is not this another form of that eaptening against which Stephen 
wasn ‘Israel has been tempted to identify its salvation with 

istorical and earthly securities and fixtures’ (p. 35). Dr Buber 
confirms that the intensity of an eschatological faith is the Christian 
answer. 

Finally, it is interesting to note that the four issues which Dr H. J. 
Schoeps regards as the main points of controversy between Judaism 
and Christianity in the Fret centuries .. Jiidischchristliches 
Religionsgesprach in 19 Jahrhunderten) are all among the central 
themes of the Epistle to the Hebrews: The nemieiahie of Jesus; 
the election of Israel; the destruction of the Temple; and the issue 
of Law and Faith. 

Although Dr Manson’s book raises many critical problems, the 

ment is clearly stated, and the reader is helped by the summaries 
which review the conclusions at each stage o: ana. This is an 
excellent guide to an important branch of New Testament study. 


ROBERT SMITH 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE NATURE OF THE CHURCH 


Tue HouseHotp or Gop. By Lesstiz Newsicin. London: S.C.M. Press, 
128. 6d. 1953. New York: Friendship Press. $2.75. 1954. 


ie has been said that the present theological interest in the doctrine 

of the Church may result eventually in naming the twentieth 
century one of the epochal centuries in the history of Christian 
thought. It may become known as the ‘Ecclesiological’ era, rer 
in fe can such epochs as the Trinitarian era of the third an 
fo centuries and the Christological era of the fourth and fifth 
centuries. However this may be, the author of this book notes that 
‘the doctrine of the Church has come in recent years to occupy a 
central place in theological discussion’. 

The book is a reproduction of a series of lectures on the Nature 
of the Church, given as the Kerr lectures in Trinity College, Glasgow, 
during November, 1952. With regard to them Bishop Newbigin 
writes: ‘I have simply tried to make a contribution to the discussion 
of the question, ““By what is the Church constituted?”’.’ He further 
defines the question with which his lectures deal as: ‘What is the 
manner of our incorporation into Christ?’ 

There have been, he says, three typical answers to these questions: 
the Protestant, the Catholic and, for want of a better term, the 
Pentecostal. Each of these three answers insists upon a fundamental 
aspect of the Biblical witness to the Church; yet each needs the 
corrective of the central emphases of the other two in order to retain 
-_ en and completeness which belong to the whole Catholic 

The Protestant answer is that the Church is constituted by the 
Word of the Gospel truly preached and by the Sacraments, which 
Christ gave, duly administered; one is incorporated into Christ by 
responding in faith to Him as mediated through Word and Sacra- 
ment. This answer, however, tends toward an over-intellectualizing 
of the content of faith and to the disappearance of the idea of the 
Church as a visible unity. It needs the corrective of the Catholic 
answer that the Church is a visible organism with a given, continuous 
structure, and that incorporation into Christ is primarily and essen- 
tially by sacramental incorporation into the life of the Church. 
Moreover, both the Protestant and Catholic answers need the 
corrective of the Pentecostal answer which, according to the author, 
is the insistence on the fact that the Church is, in the most exact 
33 
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sense, a koinonia, a common sharing in the Holy Spirit, and that one 
is incorporated into the Church by the experienced power and 
resence of the Holy Spirit to-day. 

Biblical and historical evidence would seem to validate the 
Catholic claim that the Church truly exists only where the succession 
has continued unbroken. But the fundamental flaw in this position 
is that it forgets that the substance of the covenant between God and 
His people is pure mercy; that God retains His sovereign freedom 
to have mercy upon whom He will and to call ‘no people’ His people 
when they that are so called vous, * their calling by unbelief and sin. 

It is to be noted that Bishop Newbigin attributes sin to the very 
nature of the Church as she exists this side the ‘eschaton’; thus any 
church which claims to be the Church should recognize that the 
Church exists solely by the grace of God, who justifies by faith. 
Nonetheless, since the Church is a visible o ism, with a given, 
continuous structure, a severing of the bond of unbroken succession 
necessarily results in a lack in the ‘richness and completeness which 
belong to the whole Catholic Church’. 

The error in the Pentecostal answer, when isolated from the 
other two, is that it fails to realize that Word and Sacrament, order 
and organization, are not antithetical to life in the Spirit; it is rather 
through these that the Spirit is present in the life of the community 
which is the body of Christ. 

In his last two chapters, Bishop Newbigin discusses the eschato- 
logical dimension of our incorporation in Christ, and mission as an 
essential aspect of the nature of the Church: 

The very essence of the Church’s life is that she is pressing forward 
to the fulfilment of God’s purpose and the final revelation of his glory, 
pressing forward both to the ends of the earth and to the end of the world, 
rejoicing in the hope of the glory of God. 

The author’s sincerity is patent throughout. He confesses that 
his theological reflections in relation to his experience in the Church 
of South India have made him content with nothing less, as a goal 
for the oecumenical movement, than the full organic union of the 
constituent churches, indeed of all Christian churches. No doubt 
his own earnest desire is that these lectures will help to lay the 
foundations for such a union, by mediating between the partial and 
conflicting ecclesiologies of these churches. 

One outstanding merit of the book is its attempt to take the 
biblical witness to the nature of the Church as normative. The 
author shows a remarkable skill in summarizing biblical theology. 
One or two comments of a critical nature may be in order. 

Bishop Newbigin tends to make his critique of the Protestant 
answer somewhat easier, and less than comprehensive, by equating 
Protestantism with ‘orthodoxy’. At one point (p. 3) he implicitly 
equates ‘Gospel’ with ‘doctrine’. Moreover, granted that ‘it belongs 
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to the nature of the Church to have a visible and continuing struc. 
ture’, is not the real question: What kind of visible and contin 
structure? The vaher’ does not attempt to define the ‘given aaa 
upon which the Catholic answer insists; nor does he seek to relate 
it to the New Testament structure which, as he says, ‘is expressed 
in very simple terms—continuance in the A postles’ teaching and 
fellowship, in the se np ae don and in prayers’. If the given and 
continuing structure is ht to be something radically different 
from this latter, why should a break with it mean a necessary lack 
mies nee and completeness which belong to the whole Catholic 
One could have wished for greater clarity with regard to the 
discussion of the relation between the ‘resurrected body of Christ’ 
and the Church rer anger prague ie a aetery ch we Cie tine 
section at least, is as an impersonal ‘it’, so that the question 
wae which oie ttle begin ‘How are we incorporated into Christ? 
a apps ow are we incorporated into His impersonal 
“body on ”?” The author asserts in one place: “The heart of our 
life in Christ must be a sort of casting ourselves upon those visible 
and tangible assurances which he has given us’, that is, the two 
Sacraments. Bes thie euety is not the heal pestion af the wie 
who speaks of the ‘natural primacy’ of the Protestant answer and who 
writes so effectively of the ‘Community of the Holy Spirit’. 


WitutiaM O. FENNELL 
Emmanvet Coiiece, Toronto 


UNION IN SOUTH INDIA 


Cuurcu oF Soutn Inpia: THe Movement Towarps UNION. 1900 to 
1947. By Benct SunpxLer. London: Lutterworth Press. 258. 1954. 

Wuat is TH1s Cuurcn or Soutu Inpia? By DoucLas Wesster. teedal 
Highway Press. 18. 6d. 1954. 


_ whose interest has been excited by Mr Douglas Webster’s 
appetizing booklet, What is this Church of South India? will 
have another question to ask: ‘How has it all happened?’ Even those 
who could pass an examination on the first will also ask the second 
ot s mone advanced stage. How has it all ned, and in my own 
lifetime? This is commendable curiosity. With surprising rapidity 


we take for granted what would have aroused the incredulity of 


Ce Jess qeaemtee, We want someone who can tell us readably and 
the whole story, while memories are still green, while 
some of actors at least are still available for consultation and 
documentary evidence is still accessible. It would be better if our 
informant had not himself been engaged in the negotiations which 
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he reports, belonging neither to the churches nor to the nations 
involved, and able therefore to take an objective view. He must not, 
however, be so detached that the issues, ecclesiastical and theological, 
appear academic and the dramatis personae dummies. If his selection 
and interpretation of facts are to be sound he would be the better for 
some personal experience of analogous situations. Selection is the 
more important of the two, for we would prefer a guide who paid us 
the compliment of allowing us to form our own judgments. 

In Dr Bengt Sundider, Profiesie of Missions in Uppsala Univer- 
sity, we may expect to find all these qualifications. His Bantu 
Prophets in South Africa gave evidence of readability and demon- 
strated a capacity to unravel complicated issues and motives with 
realism and sympathy. The Church of Sweden is represented in 
South India by a Bishop of the Tamil Lutheran Church, and had 
relevant —— to contribute, but was not itself a party to the 
plot. Dr Sundkler’s missionary service in Zululand provided a 
valuable background to his study of missionary activity in India, 
and his oecumenical work with the International Missionary Council 
accumulated a host of friends of all races and types, through whom 
he learnt to probe mentalities other than his own. 

The Professor confines himself strictly to the question, ‘How 
did it come about?’, thus denying himself the happy illustrations of 

t-nuptial life which brighten Mr Webster's pee. Hence the 
Pact that the first quarter of the book deals with pre-Tranquebar 
days. The impatient reader may be inclined to murmur that he 
would have liked to cut ¢ em off the beginning and add them 
to the end: but that would be unfair to the author’s intention. What 
is admittedly well-trodden ground is covered freshly, and relevantly 
to the main theme. 

The end comes abruptly with the bridal ceremony, and the 
reader must apply elsewhere for evidence that they lived happily 
thereafter, The connubial metaphor is not inappropriate. It 1s a 
story of coy approach, of ardour gaining, losing and regainin 
warmth, of tiffs and huffs and more serious misgivings continu 
even after the engagement has been announced. 

As the Churches come nearer to one another in Union negotiations 
they discover their supposed fundamental principles and assert them. This 
in turn at the very moment of imminent union works against union, and a 
tension is created that can only be overcome by the resolve of faith. 


The tensions would indeed be intolerable reading without the 
comforting knowledge that they did not prove fatal, The word 
‘supposed’ which has slipped into this is one of the very 
rare lapses from the author's resolution to eschew judgment and to 
keep his own emotions to himself. 

Lord! what fools these mortals bel’, and not least these holy 
mortals, especially these corporate holy mortals. There is no lack 
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of temptation to draw such a moral from the om ae apy ee 
impatiences, impetuosities, cs, pet bogeys, catchwords, corpor- 
ones isms. ‘Let him that sar a sin. . .’ But Dr Sundkler is 
at me and oe himself ind nor gives his reader leave to 
in in cynical or superior attitudes: on the contrary. 

Our author has for one thing too vivid an intimacy, and indeed 
affection, for the characters who pass across his stage. His bio- 
graphical sense illumines page after page, and a reviewer is entitled 
to assume that the portraits which he cannot check from first-hand 
knowledge are as faithful and fair as those in which he recognizes 
old friends. 

Dr Sundkler is also acutely aware of the complex difficulties 
which confronted the pioneers and their immediate successors, 
There were divergencies of conviction not only between but within 
the negotiating bodies. “Transplantation is mutation’, and there 
were discrepancies of view between the transplanted; and those who 
untransplanted themselves could make no allowance for mutations. 
These were tense days in India and national sensitivities were 
interwoven with the ecclesiastical and theological; even the theological 
climate was by no means static. 

Thirdly, our author shows too deep a res for the issues 
involved, and too profound an appreciation of their seriousness, to 
belittle them or to indulge in ee er yo He adheres 
rigidly to his self-imposed limitation of period, and for him there is 
no after-the-event in view. 

Finally it is clear that Dr Sundkler’s researches and conversa- 
tions have impressed him with the spiritual climate which alone 
could afford ‘good growing weather’ to the delicate plant of Union. 
That impression he has passed on to his reader, enabling him to 
discern, ree yee transcending manifest human weaknesses, 
ne The book wall ~ moe ae no ing and ing by all 

oun tening and enco 
who are pioneering in still wider spheres: there are the difficulties 
the disappointments, the set-backs. But ‘Never overlook THE FACT 
of the Church of South India’. ‘Of course there are risks, but whether 
the risk of union is greater than that of permanent division of the 
Church is of course another matter’. That and one more word of 


warning our author allows himself: 
If negotiations are to succeed must not be on for too long. 
Slnsise tn Bouth Taian has of cosames ben critchond on" bcing's sorh doctsied 


Sk Cheaen td keamieetanar ted peas hous Gree kokae oan ao 
aj t. tion come years before 1947 not 
Seasie Eadie tama tenth that dene anche Cheach week’ team foe te 
benefit of the active participation of some of the originators of the scheme. 


J. McLeop CAMPBELL 
LONDON 
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EVANGELISM IN INDIA 


Ways OF EVANGELISM: SoME PRINCIPLEs AND Metuops or EVANGELISM 
In Inpia. Edited Se W. Scorr. Illustrated. Madras: 
Christian Literature Society for India. Rs 2.8. 1953. 


Se book consists of twenty-three chapters, the first four of 

which deal with general questions and the remaining nineteen 
with various methods used in evangelistic work in India by those 
who have employed them with success. The limitations of the book 
are set out in the Foreword: 


who are prepared by God to heed it. 


So we must warn ourselves very serious! ay Sat te pend oo anne 
means to the neglect of a truth concerning all communication of the Gospel, 
that it is a meeting in spiritual depth of person with person. 

ie > Hane Cie Saat 6 Saatmeet of Go atasione of enngeion tut 0 
presentation of the practical ways in which the work can be done, it is 
mainly limited to description. 

The book contains a wealth of information and insight and is 
strongly to be recommended to those engaged in evangelism. The 
reviewer, in these few lines, ventures on a postscript to it. 

Those who know India are aware how meagre are the results of 
evangelism among the new of the country. Many acids have 
corroded away the religious belief of an appreciable section of those 
in India who are educated. Among them are former Hindus, Muslims 
and Christians. Such people are not irreligious by temperament. For 
them, religion has become and is a part of their general culture. But 
they do not belong to any worshipping community. They have 
ceased to — major question in India, as in many parts of the 
world, is how to lead these men and women to bend the knee to Jesus 
Christ. A book is urgently needed in India which seeks to answer 
this question. It may be that we do not have any answers yet, but 
no book on evangelism is adequate which does not raise this question 
in a major way. 

A first attempt, and a preliminary one, to answer the question 
raised could begin with a description of the evangelizing church. 
Is there no difference between a church that is in evangelistic 
activities and an evangelizing church? In the ter of this book 
which deals with the ashram, the point is made that the ashram is 
not a method of evangelism: it has evangelistic effectiveness because 
of what it is. The primary question for an ashram is the question 
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about the nature of its being. In a deeper sense this is true of the 
Church. What would be the difference between the worship in 4 
church which is an evangelizing church, and the gr eng another 
church which is not evangelizing? What would be the difference in 
the way in which their ministry is called, trained and ordained; or 


in the way in which parish or church life is organized? If we press this} 


kind of question we shall get close to an answer about the true nature 
of the Church’s being; and it is only when the Church is true to ity 
being that we shall able to catch sight of the answer to our 
original question about leading the to Jesus Christ. If man is 
saa dar thal ama Thad Seco eatike tiereall santlabte tn, aeons in Ta 
Christ, then it must be true that those who do not know God in 
Jesus Christ are wy They may not know that they are hungry, 
they may call that mmaer' by etd? nomen: her aay tock oO 
means 0 SAS at ey caer eee Semen wate th find 
Jesus Christ. The Church has to provide them with Jesus Christ 
A church that can do it is an evangelizing church. To such a church 
the hungry will come. 

The first three chapters of the book under review represent an 
attempt to answer the question which we have raised, but it could 
well have been posed more radically, in such a way as to take us 
ra the realm of what the Church does into that of what the 

is. 


D. T. NIes 
JaFFNA, CEYLON 





MUHAMMAD AND THE KORAN 


INTRODUCTION TO THE QuR‘AN. By RICHARD BELL. Edinburgh: Edinburgh 
University Press. 188. 1953. 


T was Dr Bell’s original intention to publish this book as 4 
supplement to his well-known translation of the Koran. Various 
reasons, particularly that of health, led him at that time to concentrate 
on the preparation of the translation as the best way of setting out 
the results at which he had arrived. Unfortunately Dr Bell has died 
But we may be grateful that his manuscript was complete; only the 
proofs required to be read by his friends among the Islamic 
scholars. 

The views on Muhammad and on the Koran on which Dr Bell's 
analysis of the Surahs were based have not always been understood. 
This introduction may therefore be regarded as an explanation of 
the principles and opinions which led Dr Bell to the rearrangements 

e in is translation of the Koran. Moreover, this work un- 
doubtedly supplies the need in English for a general introduction 
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to the Koran. Since Noeldeke’s masterpiece Geschichte des Qur‘ans 
(1860), the historical-critical research into the Koran has made 
ignificant progress, the results of which have been laid down in 
the completely rewritten second edition by his pupil Schwally 
(1909, 1919), supplemented by a third part on the gy of the 
text of the Koran by Bergstrasser and Pretzi (1926-1935). Dr Bell’s 
introduction is more modest in size and pretensions, and its debt 
to Noeldeke’s work is sufficiently manifest. Nevertheless this short 
English introduction testifies to Dr Bell’s acute and independent 
scholarship. 

The historical situation, including Muhammad’s career, is 
briefly sketched, and there is a discussion of his ability to write, of 
his character and aims and of the development of his ideas. 
Muhammad’s essential sincerity is affirmed. The various questions 
arising with regard to the Koran itself are dealt with next; and in a 
subsequent chapter the different stages of the growth of the Koran 
are traced in their development. A summary of its contents, with 
pane ag of the sources from which they were derived, completes 
the work. 

Dealing with the question of Muhammad’s inspiration, the 
author criticizes the opinions of Sprenger, Muir, Margoliouth and 
Noeldeke, which have paid more attention to the statements of 
Tradition than to the evidence of the Koran itself. For the Koran 

ives no support to the existence of any diseased condition in the 
rophet. The attempts of scholars like Hirschfeld and Noeldeke to 
interpret the famous mysterious letters at the beginning of 29 Surahs 
are critically examined and rejected. The letters are indeed mysterious 
and have so far baffled interpretation. An acute analysis of the 
compilation of the Surahs wm Dr Bell to the conclusion that the 
peat form of the Koran rests upon written documents which go 
to Muhammad’s lifetime. échainned, distrusting his memory, 

may have written out his ‘qur‘ans’ on suhuf, or sheets, which, as we 
know, were found in the possession of Mafsah. The suhuf may have 
been in her possession, not as Omar’s daughter, but as Muham- 
mad’s widow. Secrecy may help to explain the scarcity of writing 
material which led to backs of sheets and scraps being used. Analysis 
of a number of passages leads to the Seen that they had stood 
on the back of a scrap of paper on which an addition was written, 
and that both sides of the paper had been read and copied con- 
secutively when the Koran came to be made up in the form of a 
codex. As further proof, the author considers some of the passages 
cH with subjects and situations which we know to have presented 
critical problems to him (fasting; marriage laws; change of qiblah; 
religion of Abraham; pilgrimage). If we assume that these alterations 
and revisions belong to Muhammad’s lifetime, the Koran becomes 
much more intelligible. The unit of composition in the Koran was 
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the short passage, and the Surahs were afterwards compiled from 
such pieces. 

Tracing the stages in the growth of the Koran, the author 
assumes that ‘sign’ p , or lists of ‘signs’, had a more or less 
independent existence. Consideration of another element in the 
content of the Koran, the mathani, which the author supposes to be 
seven stories of punishment, leads to similar results. The ‘Qur‘an’ 
marks a further stage, the counterpart of the Scriptures used by 
earlier monotheists. Its beginning will occur at a time after 
Muhammad had emer some adherents. It is with this, and not with 
the beginnings of his mission, that the passages traditionally regarded 
as the earliest in the Koran are to be associated. The last stage of 

rowth is the ‘Book’ which ultimately took the place of the Koran. 

e ‘Book’ was never completed. The form in which it was left is 
probably that of our present Koran. 

For the student of history and religion this introduction to the 
Koran will be of great interest and value. Its usefulness is increased 
by a table of differences between the verse-numbers in Fluegel’s 
edition and those in the official Egyptian edition; a table of the 
Surahs in numerical order; a table of order of the Surahs in various 
chronological arrangements; a bibliography, and an index of 
references to the Koran. 

_ A number of notes on the text of the Koran may be published if 
circumstances permit. 
A. TH. VAN LEEUWEN 
MALANG, INDONESIA 





A CHRISTIAN AND A GERMAN PROBLEM 


Diz JUDENFRAGE, EIN CHRISTLICHES UND EIN DEUTSCHES PROBLEM; 
Vier Vortrage gehalten an der Deutschen Hochschule fiir Politik. 
By Pau. Tixicu. Berlin: Gebriider Weiss. DM 2. 1954. 


tee little book of forty-eight pages is of greater importance than 
its size would suggest. It comprises four lectures delivered by 
Professor Tillich before the Political Institute in Berlin, on the 
subject of the Jewish question: a Christian and a German problem. 
Professor Tillich has always something important to say, and he 
has the gift of approaching difficult subjects with a clear and pene- 
trating mind. But the above subject is enough to tax the greatest 
= The significance of these lectures lies not so much in what 
rofessor Tillich says about the Jewish people in relation to the 
Church and to Germany—much that he says has been said before 
both by Jews and by Christians. Even his theological definition of 
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the Jewish people as a people pre-eminently living in time is not 
iginal. The Jewish philosopher Franz Rosenzweig made a similar 
int. The significance of these lectures is to be found in the 
istorical setting. 

Professor Tillich left Germany at the rise of Hitlerism. He did so 
because he could not bear the arrogance and brutality of national 
socialism. Now, after fifteen years of absence, he returns to his native 
land. What a different Germany from the one he left! Somehow there 
seems to be a connexion between Germany’s defeat and humiliation 
and the tragedy of the Jewish people. Although Professor Tillich 
never mentions it, the reader feels that the lecturer is aware of it all 
the time. But what the Professor makes quite clear is every German’s 
share in the responsibility for the slaughter of European Jewry. 
Here speaks a German to Germans; and what he says to his own 
people only a German could say. But Professor Tillich speaks not 
only as a German to Germans but also as a Christian to the Church. 

Discussing anti-Judaism, Professor Tillich asserts that hostility 
towards the Jewish people seems to be a prevailing attitude on the 

of the Christian Church. This attitude springs from an inherent 
inclination towards anti-Judaism. Such an attitude is foreign to the 
earliest strata of the New Testament. Even the Pauline struggle 
inst judaizing tendencies has nothing to do with hostility towards 
apy Professor Tillich thinks that the first signs of definite 
hostility occur in the fourth Gospel. Only because anti-Judaism had 
taken such deep roots in the Gentile Church was modern anti- 
semitism made possible. The one prepared the soil for the other. 
The Church must therefore bear the blame for fostering the wrong 
attitude towards the Jewish people. 

Turning to the danger of acleaieal thinking, Professor Tillich 

oes on to maintain that the anti-Judaistic attitude helped to create 
in the Gentile mind of the West a legend of the Jews entirely un- 
related to facts. The whole Jewish people was reduced to a type, and 
it is this type which is the bogey of anti-semitism. The anti-Semite is 
not concerned with the Jew as he is, but with the Jew of his own 
construction. He therefore does not criticize with a positive end in 
view. To make the Jew a better man is an unbearable thought to the 
anti-Semite. To him the Jew’s existence is his greatest crime. Such 
typological thinking is in harmony with the ‘naturalistic de-humani- 
zation of man’ in modern society. It is non-historical and devoid of 
reality. This can be seen whenever the rabid anti-Semite meets the 
Jew in person—all his Jewish friends are exceptions! 

Professor Tillich’s analysis of the similarity of the psychological 
structure between Jews and Germans belongs to the most original 
_ of the lectures. He points to a parallel historical experience 

tween the two nations and to their common characteristics. Both 
Germans and Jews show a metaphysical emphasis upon space, 
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inward disunity, a mixture of self-hatred and self-esteem, self. 
negation and a need for escape. Such psychological affinities create 
an atmosphere of tension and are at the same time a source of 
attraction and repulsion. 

Professor Tillich tries hard to give a definition of the Jewish 
people but, like many before him, he fails. The Jews do not fit into 
the usual categories of nation, race, cult-community. All that can be 
said about them is that they are unique. Their uniqueness is con- 
nected with their election. Professor Tillich describes them as the 
— type par excellence as distinct from the sacramental type, 

e affirms that it is characteristic of the prophetic type ‘to tum 
against its own tradition and to destroy its own immediacy and 
security’. It is here that his category of time comes into play. The 
writer holds that polytheism is linked to space, whereas monotheism 
is linked to time. Judaism by its very existence is a challenge to the 
pantheon of the pagan a This is its essential function in his 
and for this reason ‘the Jews are and must remain a people of time’, 
They still have an important mission to fulfil with regard to Christ- 
endom and the world. 

It is obvious that Professor Tillich’s lack of conviction about the 
advisability of Christian missions to the Jews is connected with his 
views regarding Jewish election. This, of course, raises fundamental 
issues, such as the catholicity of the Church and the exclusive claim 
of the Gospel. It is not good enough to draw a parallel between the 
function of Judaism a the free churches and to leave it at that 
Professor Tillich knows only too well the fundamental divergence 
between Christians and Jews. A separate paper, therefore, from his 
pen on the theological aspects of missions to the Jews would bea 
welcome event. 


JAKOB Jocz 
LONDON 





THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE JEWS 


THe CHURCH AND THE JEWISH PzopLe. Edited by Gére HEDENQuIsr.| ; 
London: Edinburgh House Press. 1os. 6d. 1954. 


pe book owes its existence to the first Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, which met at Amsterdam in 1948 and]; 
which, in plenary session, decided to send a message to all churches 


of the world, imp pon them their responsibility towards 
the Jewish people and directing their full attention to the many 
problems which arise for the 
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been helpful in bringing the churches to a new and more Christian 
attitude towards the Jews. That book, which, unfortunately, has 
not been written, would probably—and rightly—have borne the 
ambitious title, “The Church and the Jewish People’. This cannot 
be said so certainly of the book which has now been published in its 
stead. Edited by the Director of the International Committee on the 
Christian Approach to the Jews, written chiefly by representatives 
of the Christian mission among the Jews and published by the 
Edinburgh House Press, it is obviously a product of missions and 
should really have been entitled, “The Christian Approach to the 
Jews and the Jewish People’. 

Missions, and particularly missions among the Jews, have all 
too often been considered as a step-child of the churches. No one 
should be surprised, therefore, that Dr Hedenquist is deeply con- 
cerned with the question whether and to what extent the churches 
which are represented in the World Council of Churches will recog- 
nize the challenge of the Jews or will consider the aspects of that 


‘} challenge presented in this book. 


The book is a symposium. Two Jews contribute to it, so to 
speak, as guests, and one leader of the World Brotherhood must 


- | be counted among them too. It is not surprising that such a book 


should show not only the advantages, but also the disadvantages, 
of team-work. Among the advantages we should count the richness 
of pongo and views displayed, and among the disadvantages the 
uneven level in the quality of the contributions and also the possi- 
my of there being repetition and contradiction. 
he questions and problems in the field of Christian-Jewish 
relations are at present so manifold that no single person could 
describe them and be able to pass a decisive judgment on them. 
Two essays deal with the religious situation of present-day Jewry 
Schoeps and Lindeskog), two are dedicated to the State of Israel 
acanna and Kosmala). Then the following themes are treated: 

e Church and the Hebrew Christian’, ‘The Christian Message 
to Israel’, and the editor describes the present situation of missions 
among the Jews. But these are only the principal contributions of a 
tich volume. Bishop Stephen Neill has written an impressive 
introduction. 

The book has been published in the year of the second Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches, which is to deal with the question 
of the Church’s hope for the world. May this book help to establish 
in all churches the knowledge that this hope, which was given to 
the churches in the word of God, cannot be separated from the hope 
which is given to her for the Jewish people. 


ROBERT BRUNNER 
ZURICH 
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THE MEANING OF REVIVAL ment. 


REVIVAL: AN Enquiry. By M. A. C. Warren. London: Student Christian} indivi 
Movement Press. 48. 6d. 1954. not fc 





fp little book contains an invaluable account and appraisal of 

the Revival in East Africa during the last few years, and mature i 
and sensitive reflections on the meaning of revival and God’s purpose 
in and through it for His Church in all lands. 

Dr Warren recognizes the dilemma of any believer who wri 
about revival. On the one hand, it is not for man to judge, for ‘ 
judgments about the work of the Spirit are best left to the Spiri 
(p. 14). On the other hand, we are commanded to ‘try the spirits 
whether they be of God, and by its fruits this movement in East 

















reforming the Church, and emotional ‘enthusiasm’ which too often 
leads to disruption rather than to reform. As an illustration, thi 
Revival in East Africa is contrasted with the emotional revivalism d 
ov — food Africa we ae Such movements soon 
0 eir Christian origins and end u ‘revivalling Paganism’, 
Dr-Warren’s comments on these vor be find freshe significance 
when applied to the hysterical return to the old past which 
characterized the Mau Mau movement in Kenya, described by Dr 
Warren as ‘a desperate appeal of the unconscious to the unattainable’ 
The book makes clear how in East Africa the Revival came as1 
reinforcement of the Church for times of ees strain and challenge 
‘Revolutionary men are needed for revolutionary times, and 
was preparing His revolutionaries.’ The Church ‘needed to 
re-formed for battle’. That friction and division nearly brou 
secession in Uganda in the earlier days is not concealed. But 
lessons are wisely drawn; and the fact that unity was preserved i 
ted as a clear sign of the Holy Spirit working through 
Revival in the Church there. It is noted that those who had profi 
most by their new a. ig omy were the first to insist that the. 
then peenins been faithfully sown by missionaries 
other leaders by many years of faithful preaching and Bible expositi 
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A section follows dealing with some ‘question marks’ which 
concern certain dangers that may threaten the future of the move- 
ment. Emotional forms of expression, public confession of sin as an 
integral part of personal testimony, a one-sided emphasis on the 
individual and exclusiveness in relation to those whose experience 
not followed the revival pattern, with its accompanying danger of 
spiritual pride—these and other dangers are dealt with constructively 
and sympathetically. The writer finds a sure hope for future blessin 
in the firm grounding of the Revival upon the Bible, whereb 
experience must be tested; in its continuity with the Church and the 
earlier work of the missions; in the scope which it is providing for 
lay leadership and team work in evangelism; and in its stress on 
unity among Christians, breaking down ‘in Christ’ all divisions, 
whether of denomination or of race. 

R. G. M. CaLDERWwoop 
EDINBURGH 





INTER-RACIAL CONCERN FOR KENYA 


His Kincpom IN Kenya. By ApELPHoI. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s. 1953. 


hee work of an anonymous group of Christian believers in Kenya, 
this book’s chief interest lies in the fact that the group is an 
inter-racial one which has made the first attempt to sketch out a 


is} plan for a land suffering too much from racial conflict and distrust. 


One must respect the authors’ anonymity, but their views would 
command more respect if the reader could know their credentials. 


| In the thinking and vocabulary of the writers, one can detect the 


influence both of the Revival movement and of the ideology of 
Moral Rearmament. 
While the attempt is a praiseworthy one, and it is good and right 


4 that inter-racial groups should try to work out together what they 


conceive to be the immediate steps to be taken if the Will of God is 
to be done among all races in Kenya, one must in honesty admit that 
the result is rather disappointing. At the very beginning (p. 9) this 
Euro-African group sets aside the large Asian community— 

times more numerous than the European—on very inadequate and 
inaccurate grounds, and so a false simplification is made. It is true, 


if as the writers say, that Asian Christians are very few, and that the 


book is addressed to Christians. But even so, surely the Word of God 
is addressed to all men: and how can any plan succeed which cannot 
secure the support of Hindus and Muslims as well as Christians? 
Within its self-imposed limits, however, this book has challenging 
things to say to professing Christians, black or white, who live in 
23 
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Kenya, in regard to their personal behaviour, their church member. 
ship and their relationships as masters and servants, ruler and ruled, 
But what it fails to provide is a constructive programme, realisti 
taking all the facts into account, to the fulfilment of which Christians 
of all races can set their hand with faith and zeal, and to the execution 
of which they can legitimately summon those who do not share their 
Christian convictions and who yet seek the welfare of all in the land 
in which they live. 

The chapter on the land (ch. 4) and that on housing (ch. 9) are 
the weakest, and the one on land contains some serious inaccuracies, 
In referring to security of individual tenure in African lands (p. 37) 
the writers take no account of the growing need to protect poor 
Naboth from rich neighbours who covet his vineyard. In the chapter 
on the Church (ch. 7), the writers are on surer ground, but they credit 
naan vonage with a rig and a a : t = most churches 

ve long since passed. The earnest ap or the expediting of 
church union moves the heart; but it evades the fact that a Sooty al 
union of churches, which detached Kenya Christians from inter- 
national links overseas, would defeat its own purpose. 

Chapter 13, on Mau Mau, gives an excellent analysis of the 
underl causes of the movement, and does full justice to the noble 
stand of Kikuyu Christian loyalists. In the analysis of Marxism and 
nationalism, as contrasted with the Christian Faith (ch. 14), the 
writers are far beyond their depth; and, in an extraordinary sentence 
on 108, the Christian doctrine of man and the world is confused 
with the monistic idealism of Hegel, which was the parent of Marxism 
and Nazism. 

It is easy to criticize the book’s inadequacy as regards a realistic 
pales and programme. But it has much to say that is of value at the 
evel of personal living. As such it can be commended as a useful 
introduction to those who are about to go to Kenya for the first time. 


R. G. M. CaLpERwoop 





EDINBURGH 





FALLACIES IN THE WAR FOR RIGHTEOUSNESS 


CHRISTIANITY, DIPLOMACY AND War. By HERBERT BUTTERFIELD. London: 
Epworth Press. 8s. 6d. New York and Nashville: Abingdon Press, 


$1.75. 1953. 


Bp is a short and very searching book. Many people find it 
disturbing and have, or so it seems to the reviewer, dismissed 
its ts far too easily. But what it says is important, if it is true, 
and ought to be carefully considered. It would be easy to mistake 
Professor Butterfield’s realism for cynicism, if a part of the argument 
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is divorced from the rest, but not if the argument is grasped as a 
whole. 

It is no good setting out to read this book unless you are prepared 
to face in its full depth the harm that is done in the name of ideals. 
And whatever your nationality, you are quite likely to come on some 
fact so discreditable to your acer ge | that you may be tempted to 
hurry over that passage of the book. But if one resists that temptation 
one is rewarded. Professor Butterfield faces without flinching the 
sad condition of humanity, but yet leaves one with increased hope. 
This history book has more to say about the Fall, about original 
sin and the forgiveness of sins than some theological treatises. And 
it gives you its theology embodied in concrete situations. 

Professor Butterfield asks why modern war has become so much 
more horrible than the wars of the two preceding centuries. No 
doubt there are several reasons for this, but one reason is that they 
are total wars, their aim the complete destruction of the enem 
as a power and the overthrow of his system of government. Suc 
a war permits no compromise, neither side can give in until it is 
utterly defeated, and both sides are tempted to atrocities before 
which the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries would have recoiled 
in horror. 

Is there not, then, something to be said for the diplomacy of 
those ages which did in fact limit the horror of war and secured 
long periods of peace? Professor Butterfield finds the key to this 
enviable degree of success in the fact that everyone recognized that 
you cannot afford to be too hard on your enemy, because right is 
never wholly on one side, and in any event you have to live in the 
same world with your enemies when the war is over. Wars were 
fought for limited objectives and that made it easier to make peace, 
for if war was a continuation of diplomacy, it was also true that 
diplomacy did not cease in war-time; both sides might be trying to 
patch up their quarrel even while aay were fighting. 

Professor Butterfield shows how Christian principles (as well as 
worldly wisdom) were at work in the diplomacy of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, slowly transforming the jungle into an 
ordered society, gradually restricting the sphere of war in human 
affairs. We in this century, thinking to do better, have invented the 
war for righteousness, a modern equivalent of the war of religion. 
And ‘the war for righteousness’ is becoming ‘the most sinister of 
all the tools of power’. 

But the ent is too good to spoil by compression. And this 
is just the book to recommend to those who must limit the time and 
money that they spend on reading. 

JoHN LAWRENCE 

LONDON 
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A DEFENCE OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL 


END oF AN Exits. By James Parkes. London: Vallentine, Mitchell. 155, 
1954- 


ae is a book often brilliant, always interesting and sometime 
provocative of dissent. There are passages where the writer 
moves in fields in which his knowl is so assured that it would 





almost be an impertinence to question his fin . 

This sureness of touch and background of erudition is mos 
clearly marked in parts ; and 4, where the author’s sympathy and 
discernment for Jews and things Jewish are seen in combination with 
notable powers of critical appraisal; and the resultant balane 
ensures a sympathetic but searching analysis of the relations of the 
Diaspora with the Gentile world through the centuries, and the 
interplay of factors social, economic and religious. When Dr Parkes 
touches upon the present-day scene, he does so with a fine under. 
standing of the multiplicity of issues which the emergence of the 
state of Israel poses to Jews within it and without, and of the 
tensions and incompatibilities both in Israel and in the Diaspora. 

Dr Parkes’s excursions into biblical scholarship, however, do not 
command assent in the same degree, as when (p. 54) he draws 4 
comparison between the Pharisees and the canoni rophets, to 
the great detriment of the latter, and asserts that, while the broad 
sweep of prophetic insight and the enunciation of fundamentd 
ethical principles accomplished nothing, the concrete legislation and 
attention to detail characteristic of Pharisaism produced unmixed 
practical benefits. So far as the Old Testament period is concerned, 
the recent attention given to the cultic a ig would suggest that 
the absolute hiatus between broad principle and legislative detail, 
the one belonging to the prophetic sphere and the other to the 

riestly, is not an accurate portrayal of the facts. For the rest Dr 
Parkes is conscious of the danger only on one side—the divorce of 
lofty utterance interested in broad and fundamental principles from 
an interest in the legislative details which would bring these principles 
into an effective relationship with the realities of some life-situation. 
He does not entertain the possibilities of the other danger: that 4 
mass of detailed prescriptions may lose its obvious connexion 
with the weightier matters of the law, or that an appetite insatiable 
in the pursuit of minutiae may be strangely unresponsive to the 
avtaih and fundamental. Dr Parkes on occasion introduces 
illustrations the relevance of which is not always obvious, but we 
hope we may fare a little better in introducing the opinion recently 
expressed by an eminent Scottish advocate to the effect that the 
weight of legislative detail stemming from government regulations 
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is tending to bring the law of this land into disrepute and is destroyin 
a respect for it which can only thrive as long as its connexions wi 
the broad principles of justice and equity remain reasonably trans- 
parent. It would not be just to say that Dr Parkes ascribes barrenness 
to the canonical poe for speaks of the ‘moral grandeur’ 
(p. 158) of the Hebrew prophets, and the ideal to which he subscribes 
is Prophecy and Law in effective combination. But he follows the 
Jewish order of merit rather than that associated with Christian 
thought and sees ter danger in the emphasis of the Prophets 
than in that of the Pharisees. Since he reminds us on several occasions 
that he writes as a Christian, and since it was the peaeete emphasis 
in Jesus Christ which brought Him into open collision with the 
Pharisees, we are bound to conclude either that Dr Parkes does 
not consider Jesus central to the Christian Faith, or that he does not 
accept this part of the Gospel record. Dr Parkes brings this prophet- 
ist discussion into relationship with his more fruitful treatment 
his sacred-secular theme. We would not admit that there is any 
essential connexion between the one discussion and the other, but 
we are aware that he lays his finger on something vital when he 
insists that the facile division into sacred and secular has been a 
grave weakness of post-medieval western Christendom. 
/ What might be described as the main thesis of the book is the 
writer’s contention that ‘the whole development which !ed to the 
establishment of the State of Israel must be seen as a natural growth 
out of the history and religion of the Jews’ (p. 36). And this thesis 
is brought up to date when it is stated in terms of a reciprocity of 
relationship een the State of Israel and the Diaspora anes 
to their mutual enrichment, and out of the experiences of whic 
Jewry and Judaism will grow er towards perfection and fulfil 
their destiny. The first part of book, dealing with the roots of 
Israel, is closely related to this thesis, but this, along with part 2, 
we regard as the least satisfactory section. We find it difficult to 
discern how any of the five roots of which Dr Parkes treats in part 1 
can be said to have a vital bearing on the Palestinian problem, or 
to discover any compelling reasons for believing that they sustained 
a slow burgeoning which went on through the centuries and which 
grew towards the re-establishment of a fewish state in Palestine as 
an pone nie condition of further and final blossoming. One of 
the conditions of the growth of Judaism (the first root) would seem 
to have been the cessation of the I ite state, and withdrawal 
from the wider sphere of sibilities and decisions bound up 
with nationhood. Thus most Christian scholars have considered the 
evolution of Judaism in terms of adaptability to the conditions of 
dispersion. Dr Parkes himself subscribes to this view (p. 96) when he 
speaks of the authority of Babylon in the history of Judaism as 
marking a point of transition from national existence to dispersion. 
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Again the second root, the Messianic Hope, does not serve it 
purpose in any self-evident sense. Dr Parkes seems to miss the poi 

when he says that the Messianic Hope was a this-worldly hope, Pris 
this-worldliness does not preclude its being cast in an eschatological 
mould. The scene of the dénouement was certainly this world, but 
its realization was contingent upon a Divine act which belonged to 
another dimension than that of history, and which was unrelated 
to political actualities or to the probabilities of the historical process, 





Since the establishment of the State of Israel was achieved by 
pressure exercised h normal political channels and by 4 
resort to arms, it is difficult to see any significant connexion between 
this and the Messianic Hope. Further, there seems no reason why 
any particular sanctity or logical compulsion should be ascribed to 
yet another assertion, that continuous presence of small Jewish 
communities on the soil of Palestine through centuries of dispersion 
had a signi which the re-establishment of the State of laradl 

olded, and helped to preserve for the Jews their title to the 
land of Palestine. Neither is it easy to conceive that these settlements 
had the significance for the Diaspora which Dr Parkes would ascribe 
to them, as when he asserts (p. 46) that the Jews retained a unique 
physical and spiritual association with Palestine through the centuries 
of dispersion. 

Dr Parkes reminds us occasionally that he writes as a historian; 
and we have indicated that there are places in the book where his 
claim is justified. So far as the thesis under discussion goes, however, 
he is, in terms of his own admission, a historian who has not hesitated 
to bring God into his argument, and furthermore has introduced 
Him to support and validate the claims of one party to a dispute in 
which very far-reaching and tragic issues are involved. He must not 
feel surprised if historians who cannot accept his interpolation of a 
theological postulate concerning the ‘uniqueness of the Jews’ as 4 
valid reason for the exemption of the Palestinian problem from the 
judicial procedures to such a political issue decline to join 
him in his flights of clairvoyance, and confine themselves to the 
duller and more prosaic business of judicially appraising the available 
empirical evidence. When Dr Parkes, having enlisted the aid of God, 
goes on to say that the International Court at The Hague was not 4 
roper judiciary for the consideration of the Palestinian problem, 
there is the implication that he is grounding in God a higher justice 
than that which is arrived at + ame processes. This is a perilous 

ocedure, because it might be the same thing as trying to discover a 
ivine sanction for an injustice. The alleged analogies which Dr 
Parkes introduces to support his view that the Palestinian problem 
must be considered along the lines which he s ts will not bring 
conviction to many, and the one concerning expanding city 
and the farmers (p. 43) is so remote from the real issues as to 
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have the smell of a red herring. Here Dr Parkes does himself 
less than justice. 

When Dr Parkes deals with the Palestinian problem he ceases to 
be a historian and becomes an apologist. It is as if he were a counsel 
determined to do his best with his brief, and of his great mental 
agility and 2 cen dexterity there can be no doubt. But a counsel 
cannot at the same time be a judge, and Dr Parkes’s treatment of 
these issues is not judicial. We do not gather the impression of one 
who has carefully and painfully marshalled the evidence and con- 
strained it to yield its secrets in a cool hour. But, besides doing the 
best for one side, it is the business of a counsel to give the other 
side as black an appearance as ible, and Dr Parkes performs this 
= of his task with thoroughness. Things Arab and Islamic are, 

the most part, depicted without generosity or sympathy and, 
while there is some recognition of the glories of the past, the part 
played by Islamic thinkers in restoring Aristotle and Plato to re 
receives only grudging recognition (p. 134). With regard to the 
present it is an undifferentiated picture of corrupt oligarchies, 
economically depressed and incompetent fellahin, with a handful 
of idealistic reformers battling vainly against the current, which 
Dr Parkes paints everywhere. This will hardly be accepted as a 
contribution to scholarship, for the Arabs equally with the Jews 
have a present which has to be fairly assessed in terms of a past of 
notable attainment. 

With regard to the circumstances surrounding the departure of 
the Arab refugees from Palestine, Dr Parkes, in order to establish 
his own case, finds it necessary to the World Council of 
Churches with partiality, and to tax the United Nations mediator, 
the late Count Bernadotte, with an incorrect appreciation of the 
situation. It will be remembered that when the World Council 
met in Amsterdam in 1948, its refusal to pronounce on the hostilities 
then proceeding in Palestine was responsible for a charge of partiality 
being brought against it from the Arab side, and the fact that it 
has been subjected to criticism from both sides is a sufficient proof 
that it has sought to steer a middle course. Neither was the attitude 
of the World Council meeting on refugees at Beirut determined by 
the os of a Christian Arab group to the degree that Dr Parkes 
would suggest. Dr Parkes’s case is that propaganda put over the 
wireless by Arab countries was the major factor which promoted the 
evacuation, and that fear of terrorism and the onset of Israeli armed 
forces were not considerable factors. We are content to set Dr 
Parkes’s case against the implications of Count Bernadotte’s 
directives concerning compensation, believing that the latter’s 
reading of the evidence will take care of itself. 

Dr Parkes is principally concerned to speak one word to the 
refugees, and it is a call to repentance. He bids them no longer 
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vainly to enn the rolling back of the tide, but to take a 
rational view of the whole business and to be compensated by the 
thought that willingness to relinquish the past and make a new 
inning will bring material improvements in its train. It is cer- 
tainly a psychological blunder to attempt to offer this kind of advice, 
and we find here a strange lack of sympathy, and an inability to 
—— the ———= and moral stresses awakened 
in the gees by the of dispossession, or to enter in 
measure into their Gethsemane. _ 


WiLtiamM McKane 
Tue University, GLascow 





A STUDY OF ORGANIZED DISRUPTION 


ApostLes OF Discorp. By RaLPH Lorp Roy. Boston, Mass.: Beacon 
Press. $3.75. 1953- 


pen sub-title of this arresting and disturbing book is ‘a study of 
organized bigotry and disruption on the fringes of Protestantism’, 
with an almost exclusive reference to the North American continent. 
The author is an ordained Methodist minister in Vermont who 
prepared the substance of this book as an academic thesis. Let it be 
said at once that it is a study of groups of unbalanced and fanatical 
people whose one aim seems to be to spread disruption and hatred, 
and the review of their characteristics and activities is undertaken 
by an author who never loses his balanced and scholarly habit of 
mind. But what a picture his book presents! No doubt Protestantism 
has its fringes in other countries than the United States, and it would 
be unfair to interpret the situation depicted in these pages as illus- 
trative of the American scene, but it is doubtful whether the excesses 
in bitterness and vituperation, the organization on the grand scale 
of bizarre opinion and the resources placed at the disposal of the 
a of hatred would be possible in any other country. What 
are the targets at which this mobilized hatred is directed? The answer 
is not a simple one. There is no clear line which these fanatics follow, 
and one is left with the impression that they spread hatred for hatred’s 
sake. Sometimes it is directed against Roman Catholicism—some- 
times against Communism, at other times it takes a racial form and 
concentrates all its malice upon the Jews. The Negroes, too, come in 
for their share of abuse and calumny. But the enemy who is the target 
of one campaign may become the ally in another, as for instance in 
the cases of Roman Catholicism and Gulmnndan: There are neither 
settled loyalties nor settled antagonisms. It all va ng upon what 
particular show is ‘on’ at the moment. Friends and foes may change 
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their positions overnight. Even the apostles of discord themselves 
do not give the impression of being a united family. In the battle 
which they wage so fiercely there is a good deal of cross-shooting. 
If in this wild, anarchic scene one tries to select the more settled 
antagonisms, it must be admitted that it is the honoured and trusted 
leaders of American Protestantism who take the hardest and bitterest 
knocks. The old Federal Council of the Churches and the National 
Council of the Churches which has now taken its place are char- 
acterized in language which used to be regarded as the proud 
ion of Billingsgate. To them are ascribed all the ills which 
co fallen upon the Church and the nation. They are accused of 
being Communists in very thin disguise; and the Protestant leaders 
who are characterized thus make the accusation a matter of ridicule, 
if it were not a deeper reason for tears. For these accusations, which 
seem ridiculous to those who know the facts, are believed by hosts 
of simple folk whose only source of information is in one or other of 
the journals issued by the apostles of discord. 
in the eyes of these fanatics the crowning infamy of Protestant 
leadership was in issuing the Revised Standard Version of the Bible. 
Language was stretched to breaking point in condemnation of a 
version which its detractors accused of denying the Deity of Christ. 
It can hardly be believed, but is nevertheless true, that great 
demonstrations were staged in which the new version was publicly 
burnt, amid all the signs of frenzied religious enthusiasm. Having 
said so much it is almost needless to add that the whole oecumenical 
movement represented by the World Council of Churches is hated 
with the bitterest virulence by the sects of hatred. They have done 
and are still doing everything within their power to discredit it. 
Suggestions are freely made that the World Council is the agent of 
Communist influence and, in an atmosphere as heavily charged with 
suspicion as in the United States to-day, one cannot count on such 
being dismissed by everyone as the lying absurdities which 
they certainly are. Mr Roy makes it perfectly clear that it would be 
unjust to d Fundamentalism as responsible for the wild excesses 
in word and judgment which the sects of hatred typify. Their activities 
have been condemned by leaders of that school of thought whose 
names command a hearing from the whole Christian fellowship. 
Mr Roy has done a great service in writing this book. It is rigorously 
documented, and its detail as to the personnel and background of the 
ing figures of the movements which he describes is profuse. 
His book is aps not one designed for the general reader. It is 
filled with details and with an array of names that the average 
reader outside America would not recognize. In other words, it is a 
reference book about movements and men whose hold, such as it is, 
upon the religious community in the United States will, it is to be 
hoped, be short-lived. 
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It ought to be added that the closing section of the book deak 
with matters of acute controversy within some of the major Protestant 
denominations in the United States, and discrimination needs to he 
made between the irresponsibles of the earlier section and some of 
those who are bitterly at variance on a basis of genuine conviction 
about developments in their respective denominations. There isa 
danger of doing injustice to some of the protagonists by featuring 
them in this fantastic picture. 

Sipney M. Berry 
LONDON 





KACHIN SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


Po.iticaL Systems OF HIGHLAND Burma: A Study of Kachin Social 
Structure. By E. R. Leacu. London: Bell. 358. 1954. 


HE author of this book carried out an intensive study, principally 
in the years 1939-40, of a Kachin village in the Bhamo district 
of Burma. The main theme is found in the argument that previous 
observers of the ways of life of the inhabitants of this part of Burma 
have been led astray first by the impression that the term ‘Kachin 
bears a definite linguistic and ethnic connotation and secondly by 
the impression that the social structure of the area is static. Dr 
Leach combats both these assumptions with some vehemence. In 
brief, it may be said, his view is that in northern Burma the two 
distinct forms of cultivation which prevail, namely, wet rice cultiva- 
tion practised in the valleys and shitting hillside cultivation practised 
mountain-dwellers, are associated with two distinct tho 
sometimes overlapping forms of culture; wet rice cultivation is, 
holds, to be identified with Shan culture, while shifting hillside 
cultivation is the hall-mark of the less sophisticated inhabitants, 
ing diverse languages, who are commonly called ‘Kachins’, 
o a considerable extent, therefore, the term ‘Kachin’ in his view 
signifies really those inhabitants of the area who follow a particular 
form of economy. This in turn leads to the second and more 
important part of Dr Leach’s thesis. Under such conditions, he 
there can be no true ethnic distinction between one ‘tribe’ 
and another, and he adduces instances in which Kachins have 
become Shans, adopting the Shan —— and the Buddhist 
religion, though it seems common for Shans to become Kachins. 
Furthermore, the state of flux in which society thus exists has 
certain political effects: there is a tendency for Kachin chiefs to 
adopt manners and methods of the neighbouring Shan chiefs, 
and in consequence to transform the sdationtip between themselves 
and their people from one based on kinship to one based on the 
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master-and-serf principle. This in its turn leads to reaction and 
revolution and to the overthrow of the chiefly power and the estab- 
lishment of an equalitarian community in the village. But the 
pone we oes again and the non-equalitarian principle may 

revived. Thus there is, he suggests, an unceasing oscillation 
between the authoritarian and the equalitarian condition of society, 
and a state of political as well as sociological flux is in consequence 
normal among the Kachins, even though the impact of British 
authority at the end of the nineteenth century tended to stabilize 
political systems. 

There is, of course, much more in the book than this brief 
outline indicates: there is a detailed and very important study of the 
matriage system, for example. On the other hand, there is less than 
might have been hoped for about religious belief; some information 
about spirit-worship is almost all that will be found, and the effect 
of the work of Christian missions among the Kachins receives little 
attention. It would seem that, in Dr Leach’s view, Christianity 


pally has made no real impress: he remarks that ‘most of the Kachin 


leaders of to-day are nominally Christians’ but, he goes on, ‘this 
does not necessarily mean much more than that they hee attended 
a ae are onerts ‘the Christian God. . he nF Re ~ 
akind of superior nat [spirit]’ (pp. 245-6). Some elaboration o 
this theme would "ena re eet g reat 
Dr Leach’s views on some points may not be universally 
accepted. He is critical of the attitude of the British authorities 
towards the Kachins, not perhaps realizing the difficulties which 
must arise when the attempt is made to impose some measure of 
orderly administration on a remote area in which effective control 
Y a central government has “mtpacone ss been almost unknown. 
istakes were inevitably made, but some of the measures to which 
Dr Leach takes exception would not be condemned by everyone. 
Thus he severely criticizes the enforced manumission of the Kachins’ 
slaves in the 1920s, holding, as indeed others have done before him, 
that this had a bad effect on cultivation; and he commonly puts the 
term ‘slave’ in inverted commas as an indication that the form of 
bondage involved was not true slavery; but on his own statement 
(Pp. 161 and 245) two-thirds of the slaves released in the Hukawng 
ey were of Assamese origin, and their forbears had been 
captured in Assam and had been ‘traded all over the Kachin hills’. 
It is surely inconceivable that any modern administration could 
permit the perpetuation of this sort of thing, however indulgent the 
average master may have been to his slaves. A certain suspicion 
enters the reader’s mind, indeed, that Dr Leach, like some other 
anthropologists, has an unconscious longing to see the more remote 
pravie of the world, such as the Kachins, kept in glass cases, care- 
y insulated against the impact of external forces. 
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Some of Dr Leach’s statements on recent events, too, may he 
disputed. Is there any evidence for the assertion (p. 258) that the 
is to-day ‘a communist movement which receives considerah 
Kachin support’ in the northern Shan States? The reference is 
doubt to the activities of the Kachin rebel, Naw Seng, but it may 

uestioned whether in fact Naw Seng commands much followi 

he author in general gives the impression of not bein gs 
acquainted with the current situation in the Kachin Hills. Rou 
one page in three hundred is devoted to the situation at the preseat 
time, and what is contained in that one page is woes illuminating 
The Kachin country has undergone startling and pai rien 
in the last twelve years: conquest of much of it by the japendll 
reconquest by the British (to the accompaniment of unwelce 
intrusion by Chinese forces seeking to annex parts of the country 
China), the collapse of British power and the inauguration of @ 
independent Burmese republic with a wide measure of loa 
autonomy on a democratic pattern in the Kachin lands: sure 
these experiences must have ich their mark? Is it likely that the soci 
condition of the Kachins to-day has remained unaltered since ao 





Dr Leach, however, takes no serious account of this matter, though: 
a of recent developments, showing how far the pre-wa 
condition of unstable equilibrium as described by Dr Leach ha 
survived, would be of value. Nevertheless, the carefully detailed 
study which Dr Leach has produced is of great historical value 
giving a picture, drawn by a skilled observer, of a Kachin vi a 
it existed before the Japanese invasion, though not necessarily # 
it exists to-day. 
B. R. PEARN 


BANSTEAD, SURREY 





‘NATIVES IN THE ECONOMY OF AFRICA’ 


Os Nativos na Economia AFricaNa. By MarceLco Caetano. Coimbra: 
Coimbra Editora Limitada. 25 escudos. 1954. 


gy tee metropolitan opinion is at present bei 
influenced by a revival of the ancient doctrine of the int 
assimilation of the oversea provinces of Portugal in the Europeas 
régime. This would apply not only to a fiscal union or to a unity 
of law for all parts of the Empire but would give all members o 


the community, whether black, brown, yellow or white, equality i 


of status in and before the Law, thus automatically abolishing the 
yee category of indigenas who come at present into this different 
classification. Professor Caetano does not regard the present time a 
opportune for integral assimilation. 
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, may be However, Africans have an essential part to wi in the economy 
that then of the Portuguese Empire. The author regards the theory of the 
nsid development of tropical Africa by colonists from Portugal as 
Nce is noe utopian, since Europeans can never undertake single-handed the 
it may bef development of such territories. He sets forth the various types of 
following African: (a) primitives, among whom there are some in eveldiinn: 
ry closeh (6) detribalized Africans, such as those who have left their villages 
 Roughh and attached themselves to white people on farms, in factories or 
© preseni® cities, and who have abandoned their tribal life but still retain their 
minating§# racial characteristics, customs and superstitions; (c) those who are 
perience’ assimilated to European ways and are no longer to be termed 
Jopendll indigenas, but who belong to the civilized population. He also 
iwelcomi distinguishes Africans according to their way of acquiring necessities: 
ountry t§ primitives, who supply their own needs entirely; others, who produce 
ion of a§ their own food for sustenance but buy cloth from outside sources; 
of loci and a third class which depends entirely on markets for its food and 
: clothing, earning the wherewithal to buy them by skill as artisans. 
Africa is an underpopulated continent, a fact explained by the 







! oe hostility of Nature, with consequent high mortality rate, running up 
thought to 50 or 60 per cent of all infants born. Portugal, in geographic 
ad demographic proportion, has thirty times more inhabitants 
each haf than Angola. Another reason for the scarcity of population in 
- detailed] Angola lies in the migrations to other countries, which the author 
value a recates. He does not, however, refer to the evil wrought by the 
ee a} arbitrary divisions made by European powers in the partition of 
ily a} Africa, which cut tribes into two or three sections, as is the case 
in both northern and eastern Angola; in the one case with the 
"EARN =| Belgian Congo and in the other between Angola, Northern Rhodesia 
and the Belgian Congo. While it is true, as he says, that the ‘African 
likes to travel’, this is not a large or vital factor in change of terrain. 
Rather does it lie, as the author implies elsewhere, in the differences 
of economic standards, high head tax and dear goods on the one hand 
as against low taxation and cheap goods, with better pay, on the other. 
Coimbra: ustice is done to the ancient African ros (travelling 
traders), who went on prolonged journeys through Central Africa 
in pursuit of ivory, wax, rubber and, ppily in too many cases, 
it being§ slaves. It made Luanda a great emporium and Catumbela a name 
int with fame. The big Portuguese companies had trade agents right 
‘uropeang across Central Africa from coast to coast, and they channelled the 
) a unity} riches of the interior countries westward to the Atlantic ports. 
nbers of The relative productivity of Africans, directed and undirected, 
equality} is discussed; oe | statistics furnished by a cultured white planter 
hing thef are quoted, setting forth the relative productivity of Africans living 
i in their villages as compared with those working in European 
| time asf plantations. In one section of Angola, Africans produced 3000 tons 
of cotton. An equivalent labour force working for a European 
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planter would dose 9 20,000 tons of sugar, 10,000 tons of coffee, Th 


000 tons of palm oil, 2000 tons of cotton, 5000 tons of sisal and othepg>t4tes; 
a valuable products. Thus 47,000 Africans were necessary pppoe 


produce 3000 tons of cotton, while 2500 Africans working und 
white su ision and direction would produce 15,000 tons of sugar,ge* 
Sir Roy elensky, of Northern Rhodesia, is quoted by peoplegdea! © 
like the planter to sustain the view of the superiority of white handgrt 8! 
work, such as ansaap sy arapan is 3 to 1 in some cases and 4 toif° 
in others. Professor © comments on the planter’s figures by 
saying that the problem is not settled by a reference to productivit 
the conservation of the indigenous society and its moral evolutioy 
must be considered. 
It is necessary, says Professor Caetano, to develop the productivit 
of Africans, both in quantity and in quality. He advocates coo™* 
operatives on a wide scale, for although they are looked at askang! 
by short-sighted European traders, they would undoubtedly benefigP0", 
all classes of the community. Furthermore, they would conserve th abolis 
solidarity which has been so helpful a feature of African village lity . 4! 
for generations, and the loss of which is a deplorable factor in modem Lhun| 
Bantu life. A two-fold defence of the African is necessary—first Stock 
ageinst greed by outsiders, and secondly, against himself, for, alas} ' 
e African can be his own worst enemy. what 
The bearing of this thesis on missionary work needs m}s0ck 
ition. Professor Caetano refers to the beneficent influence of'2 his 
missions, linking it with the work of government administrators. 


Joun T. TUCKER 
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IN PRISON IN CHUNGKING 


road 
Wits Gop In Rep Cuina. By F. OLIN Stockwe__. New York: Harperfithe j 
$3.00. 1953. coul 


ii iene author of this book first went to China in 1929, from Final 
pastorate in Oklahoma. He spent his first term in Foochow an I 
the war years in Chengtu. In aes Sermo cnens fo eunnns nd ee 
a year later arrested by the Communists. For fourteen mon - 
was kept in solitary confinement, and then for nine months in anoth en 
rison he shared a room, 10’ 10’, with seven Chinese prisonersg{™° 
Each kept to his assigned position. ‘We lived on the floor, ate on th We 
floor, slept on the floor and exercised on the floor.’ Hours were spentt "° 
each day reading and discussing Communist literature, conscio 
trying to convince each other of the truth of Communism. M 
a was the last American Methodist missionary to leaveg" 
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This book has been something of a best-seller in the United 
and othe#otates; it has been applauded and severely criticized. It is dis- 
essary tofPF pinting to find that it contains only a sparse description of prison 
1g under life, and that the author’s religious experience is given in the most 
of sugarmgeneral of terms. He wrote a large number of poems and a great 
yp sonpadeal of Bible commentary—five-hundred-thousand words in the 


of co’ 


ite hand@Marst six months. Only one poem is reproduced, but there is much 
id 4 to pof his New Testament commentary. 

igures by He valued, above almost orertning else, his sense of humour, 
Facti semwhich appears on every page. The entire subject is treated in a 


evolutiogg Witty, jaunty style; and at times one feels that the whole adventure 
was something of a spree. It is rather surprising to find the traged 
of modern China, to say nothing of the end of missions, dealt wit 
~m90 light-heartedly. ‘Communism has not meant any perceptible 
anomrise in living standards; it has abolished a few idle rich. Now all are 


y hed mpoor together, and everyone is happier, except the ones who got 
serve the abolished.’ : ; : 

illage lig . Anyone who knows the purgatory of being in custody in 
n modempchungking in the hot season share sympathetically in Mr 


ry—fire, gotockwell’s trials. You could forgive a man almost sorting who had 
for, ala, geen through so much. But the reader will find it difficult to believe 
” “"“"Twhat the last chapters are telling him. After twelve months Mr 
reeds Stockwell signed a number of confessions, accused an ex-pastor 
uence ofa his church of forgery, concocted a story which was a mixture of 
ators, |}ttuth and falsehood, offered U.S. $500 to a local college which was 
scm accusing him and lied to the judges. 


he only way out of prison was to surrender, to bow to the will of the 
‘people’ and to give evidence that I would stand with the ‘enlightened 
people’ in their s for a new world of Communism and peace. I 
need not sacrifice my Christian faith . . . but accept this new way of life. 
To attempt to defend an alternative viewpoint or to take a middle-of-the- 
toad position was impossible. So the training went on and I moved over to 
c: Harper.fithe paces latform’. I dredged my experience to collect all the dirt I 
could to satisfy my judges. 


Finally he wrote a confession ing America of all her sins. 
It is a little difficult to see much difference between this and the 












), from 7 
chow ar 


» poston of an American officer who was in prison in the United 
pking states for confessing, under harsh treatment as a prisoner in Korea, 
n anothe$ Participation in pum warfare. Later Mr Stockwell joined with 
srisonersf*low-prisoners in br 


eaking down the moral integrity of ‘a man of 

te on the +a character yee = oar, in the old 

e made pr in g the General’s mind. 

me ee Knowing the circumstances, we can feel that there was an almost 

lism. Mrpuabearable strain, and perhaps we should have done no better, but 
to leavef What is so disturbing is to find it taken for granted that this was the 

tight thing to do, It seems strange to praise the sustaining power of 


government’. 
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God with one breath and lie one’s way out of prison with the nex 
When the and judges are Communists, who have definite 
put th ves outside our code of moral law, our own stand 
presumably do not apply. It follows that the Chinese Christian 
who have joined in the chorus of hate, in detailed defamation, an 
merely doing what is right in the circumstances. In that case, what 
do we make of the Chinese Christians who have kept their lips from 
as guile and have paid the price? When the Christian is preach. 
ing to the Communists that Truth is an Absolute, not to be manipu- 
lated for our purposes, he will probably have this flung back at him 


R. Exttiotr KgNDALL 
CONISBOROUGH, DONCASTER 





WORSHIP IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


WorsHIPPING TOGETHER. A service book for schools and colleges 
Planned by a group of missionaries brought er by th 
International Committee on Christian Literature for Africa and 
compiled by Stantey H. Curtps. London: Oxford University 
Press. 3s. 6d. (School Staff Edition, containing some notes on 
school worship and on the services: 4s. 6d.). 1953. 


i... book of services of worship for use in schools and colleges 
is comprehensive in the range of the subjects selected. It 
appropriately attempts to include the essential points of Christian 
eology which boys and girls in post-primary institutions can be 
expected to understand. There is discernible a thread of instruction 
on the Christian experience of God, the Person and Work of Christ 
and om! gan of the Holy Spirit. This last naturally leads on to those 
practical, ‘earthly’ subjects which broad sympathy and deep insight 
into life bring before the eyes of Christ’s followers. Above all, the 
book is pervaded by a spirit of worship. 
Thus the chaplain, or his substitute, is not left without help if 

he is seeking through worship to lead young, active minds to 4 
disciplined cultivation of the sense of God, to emphasize the Christian 
sense of community with all other children of God or to foster an 
intelligent awareness of nature as God’s handiwork and His gift 
to His children. Nor is he left unaided in the matter of hints for 
such recurring services as ‘Beginning of Term’, ‘End of Term’, 
‘Old Boys and Girls’. 
Some of the suggestions in the school staff edition may appear 

at first sight to be concerned with unnecessary points of detail, such 
as how chairs and forms might be spaced, or with matters that might 
be taken for granted, such as the reminder that the leader of any 
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particular service ‘should prepare it carefully’. Yet those are just 
the points to which attention cannot too often be drawn, for the 
atmosphere of school and college worship depends so much upon 
them. These apparently sapardiooas reminders should be welcome 
to the chaplain who is anxious to give attention to details in order 
toachieve a high standard of reverence and dignity in school worship. 
Although there is but little variation in the framework, the 

forms worked out in this book provide a balanced pattern of worship. 
There is a real sense of liturgy to be found in its pages, a liturgy 
centred in the Bible, yet quite simply expressed. Schools and 
colleges using this book will come to know all the essential elements 
needed in the full worship of God. Of especial value are the lists of 
readings from the Bible which can be linked with services of worship 
on specific themes of wide and varied scope. 

articularly important feature of the suggestions made is the 
stress laid on the need for the school to be closely linked with local 
church life and with the local community at large. It is pressed home 
quite clearly that the school must not become isolated from the life 
EE 'The cinplicity of the lan loyed throughout mak 

e simplicity of the language oye oughout es 
Worshipping Together suitable for use a colleges and secondary 
schools in Africa. The work reveals a knowledge of the extent to 
which those for whom it is primarily intended understand English. 
It also bears the mark of the sense of a call to help meet a crying 
need and is unmistakably the outcome of missionary experience. 


W. G. M. BRANDFULL 
MFANTsIPIM, GOLD Coast 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


THE Rev. Professor HENDRIK Kraemer, D.Litt., formerly Professo 
of the History of Religions in the a Leiden, and for, 
number of years in Indonesia with the Netherlands Bible Society, 
is Director of the Oecumenical Institute of the World Council of 
Churches, Bossey, Switzerland. 


D. Dr WicHeLm Segurert, of Germany, was for many years ip 
Tsing-tao, China, with the Deutsche Ostasien Mission. 


The Rev. Appison J. EasTMAN, in Burma with the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission, is Pastor of Judson Church, Rangoon. 


The Rev. H. R. Wittiamson, D.Litt., for many years in Chin 
with the Baptist Missionary Society, and recently its Genera 
Foreign Secretary, is a Vice-President of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 


Professor M. SearRLE Bates, Ph.D., formerly Professor of History 
in the University of Nanking, and now Professor of Missions at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, was chairman of the 
team which has recently concluded part 2 of the I.M.C. survey of 
the training of the ministry in Africa. 


The Rev. J. W. Sweetman, D.D., Professor of Islamics in the 
Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, was for many years on the staff 
of the Henry Martyn School for Islamic Studies, Aligarh, India, 
and has recently returned from a consultative visit to Pakistan. 


The Rev. Freprik A. Scuiotz, D.D., is Executive Secretary 
of the Commission on Younger Churches and Orphaned Missions, 
National Lutheran Council, U.S.A. 


The Rev. Norman GoopaLt, D.Phil., recently paid a visit, as 
a Secretary of the International Missionary Council, to South 
Africa and parts of East Africa, and attended the conference on 
the racial problem held at Pretoria by the Federal Missionary Council 
of the Dutch Reformed Churches of South Africa. 


The Rev. Ropert Smitu, well-known to readers of this Review 
for contributions based on long experience with the Church of 
Scotland’s mission to the Jews, is Editor of the News Letter issued 
by the International Committee on the Christian Approach to the 
Jews, and Minister of Balerno, Midlothian. 
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Reviews of books are by: the Rev. WiLt1am O. FENNELL, 
Assistant Professor of Systematic Theology, Emmanuel College, 
Toronto; the Rev. Canon J. McLeop Campse.i, D.D., Master of 
Charterhouse, lately General Secretary of the Overseas Council 
of the National Assembly of the Church of England; the Rev. 
D. T. Nives, a Minister of the Methodist Church in Ceylon; 
the Rev. A. Th. vAN Leeuwen, D.D., a missionary in Indonesia 
of the Dutch Reformed Church; the Rev. Jaxos Jocz, Ph.D., 
Secretary of the London mission of Church Missions to Jews, 
and Vicar of St John’s Church, Downshire Hill, Hampstead, 
London; Pastor Lic. RoBERT BRUNNER, Director of the Swiss 
mission to the Jews, Freunde Israel, and Editor of ica; the 
Rev. R. G. M. CaLperwoop, O.B.E., of the Church of Scotland 
mission in Kenya; JOHN LAWRENCE, Editor of the Christian News- 
Letter; the Rev. WiLt1am McKane, Lecturer in Hebrew in the 
University of Glasgow; the Rev. Sipney M. Berry, D.D., Minister 
and Secretary of the International Congregational Council; B. R. 
PeaRN, formerly Professor of History in the University of Rangoon; 
the Rev. Joun T. Tucker, D.D., Director of the Liga Evangélica 
de Acco Missionaria e Educacional, Lisbon; the Rev. R. ELLiott 
KENDALL, formerly in China with the Methodist Missionary Society, 
now Minister of Conisborough Methodist Church, Doncaster; the 
a x G. M. BRANDFULL, Chaplain of Mfantsipim College, 

oast. 
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IN the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advan CuUR 
the co-operation of the Rev. R. Pierce Beaver, Ph.D. (New York), | We 
Johannes Blauw, D.Th. (Amsterdam), Rev. J. Christy Wilson, DD. sit 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J.), Rev. O. G. Myklebus} "rnc 
Oslo), Rev. Robert Smith (Edinburgh), Professor Lic. E. Steinbom} ZME 
Minster). 387. 
While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionay} ,,,, 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the 
Christian Mission is included when it is of exceptional value. 7. 
Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review) j9<; 
Magazine articles are marked 4 Dur 
Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 380. os 
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Institution, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, bulletin no. 149.) W 
D.C. : U.S. Government Printing 
75 cents. 1951. 486. 

Eight essays on aspects of Iroquois society, 

Tue Iroquois EacGte Dance, AN Orr. 
SHOOT OF THE CALUMET Dance. William 
N. Fenton. vi+324 PR (Smithsonian 

Institution, Bureau o erican Ethno- 


, bulletin no. 156.) Washington, 
D.C. : U.S. Government Printing Office. 
$1.50. 1953. 487. 


Monograph on American ethnology, based 
on field work in western New York in a 
historic approach, followed by an 
analysis of ' eagle Rg — songs as 
comparative oreo y, by 
Prokosch Kurath. ” 


THe Mopat PersonaLity STRUCTURE OF 
THE TuscARORA INDIANS. Anthony 
F. C. Wallace. 120 (Smithsonian 
Institution, Bureau o: Bs Ethno- 
logy, bulletin no. 150.) Washington, 
D.C. : U.S. Go 
60 cents. 1952. 
Analysis and interpretation of the Ror- 
schach protocols as a character study of one 
of the ner known of the songerion tribes. 
Inpex To ScHoo.craFtT’s ‘ INDIAN TRIBES 
OF THE UNITED States’. Frances §. 
Nichols. vit+257 pp. (Smithsonian 
Institution, Bureau of American Ethno- 
logy, bulletin no. 152.) Washington, 
D.C. : U.S sheer” aa Printing Office. 
$1.25. 1954. 489. 
to make available the still 


West. Ella E. C Viiit+ 22 PP. 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press. $4.50. 1953. 490. 





Collection of tribal tales out of the oral 
eee = Se Serene of Wraeeagren and 






























SourH ATLANTIC STUDIES FOR 


Tue STANDARD GUIDE TO MEXICO AND 


La VENTA, TaBasco, A Stupy OF OLMEC 


PENNY taint A GUATEMALAN INDIAN 


from an anthropologi economic view- 
point. 

Ormnoco ApventurE. Hector Acebes. 
281 pp. N.Y.: Doubleday. $3.95. 
1954. 496. 

A anger” ge pocenes of travel the 
—— < river in 


PREHISTORIC SETTLEMENT PATTERNS IN THE 





Coast. Alice Henson Ernst. ix+ 
107 pp. Eugene, Oregon: University 
of Oregon. 1952. 491. 

The ritual sequence and the spread of a 
Shamans dance, with an investigation of its 
origin and significance. 


E. Leavitt. Edited by 
Stroup and Sterling on 
215 pp. Washington, D 
Press. $5.50. 1953. a 

Collection of essays representative of the 
wide interest of the scholar and editor of 
the South Atlantic Bulletin, by members of 
the South Atlantic Modern Language 
Association. 


Thomas B. 
Stoudemire. 


THE CARIBBEAN. Lawrence Martin and 
Sylvia Martin. xiv+623 pp. N.Y.: 
Funk and Wagnalls. $4.95. 1954. 
493. 

Pre: pds bb oe alten rhe sew this 
book is a completely Be eye travel guide to 
_— and ports of the Caribbean and 

exico. 


CERAMICS AND ArT. Philip Drucker. 
x+257 pp. (Smithsonian Institution, 
Bureau of American ng from 
no. 153.) Washington, D 
Government Printing Office. 
1952. 494. 

Report on two seasons of excavations in 
Mexico, 1942-43, and an analysie of the 
ceramics fo 


es = 


Economy. Sol Tax. x+230 pp. 
pacar wr om Institution, Institute of 
ial Anthropology, Hae ag cee no. 6.) 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office. $1.75. 1953. 495. 
A description of thew copay. of Panajachel 


Virt VALLEY, Peru. Gordon R. Willey. 
xxii+453 pp. (Smithsonian Institution 
Bureau of American Ethnology, bulletin 
no. 155.) ene. D.C. : Govern- 
ment Printing Office. $4. 1953. 497. 

Co-ordinated soase logical and geo- 
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Tue WoLF RITUAL OF THE NortTH-WEsT 


Pp. 

stitute of 
tion no. 15.) Washin 
Government Printing 


in an 
tinuation of resear 
Mato Grosso. (See publication no. 9.) 


Macwapo oF Brazi. 


CHECKLIST OF PHILIPPINE 





graphical study of the human history of a 
northern coastal valley. 
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INDIAN TRIBES OF NORTHERN Mato 
Grosso, Brazit. Kaleroo Oberg. 


vii+ 
Fp oe rete wag In- 
thropo! ica- 
~ DC. U.S. 

ffice. $1. 1953. 
498. 


Monograph based on field work studies 
pology during 1947-49, as a con- 
ch gun in southern 


Smithsonian 


osé Bettencourt 
-Y.: Bramerica. 
1953. 

The life and times of Machado De Assis, 
an outstanding figure of Brazilian literature 
in the present century. 


HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES, 


1950. (No. 16.) (Prepared by ‘ The 
ispanic Foundation in the Library of 
*.) Francisco Aguilera, editor. 
—_ Ags p. Gainesville, Fla.: Univer- 
lorida Press. $7. 1953. 500. 
sn valuable bibliographical annual, listing 
3391 entries. 
COMMISSION FOR 
AMERICA: ANNUAL Report. (Feb. 15, 
1952-April 25, 1953.) (Economic and 
Social Council Supplement no. 3.) 
56 pp. socents. 501. 
Official records of the sixteenth session. 


tLatmn America: AREA OF POPULATION 


ExPLosion. Edited by Robert C. Cook. 


Population Bulletin 1953 (Oct.), 65-75. 
Apply Population Reference Bureau, 


Inc., * 502, 
tJUvENILE EMPLOYMENT IN LATIN 
AMERI Alfredo Tarre Murzi. Inter- 


national Labour Review (Geneva), 1954. 
(Mar.), 216-34. 503. 


The Pacific Islands 
(including Papua—New Guinea and 
Philippines) 


Bi chem hical 
19 1 Pp. 
Society of " the ne Philippines. 62 obP: 
Washington, ibrary of Con 
gress. 40 ig 1953- 504. 

National bibliography in connexion with 
Unesco’s to facilitate inter- 
national information for acquisition and 
reference activities. 


T™ PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, A GuIDE. Helen 
Abrahamsen. 


4 96 pp. Palo Alto, 

Calif: Pacific Books. $1.50. 1954. 505. 

A travel guide which intends to impart 

— knowledge of the country, its life 
ture. 
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RAROIA : Happy IstanD OF THE SOUTH 
Sgas. 


Bengt ranslated 
from Swedish by F. H. Lyon.) 304 PP. 
mee Rand McNally. $4.50. 1953. 
506, 


A iption of the author's life in 
_Gresigten au 8 
PAPUANS AND Pyomigs. Alfred A. Vi 
159 pp. N.Y.: Roy Publishers. 
1954. 5097. 
Translation of the travel account of a 
Swedish explorer in New Guineas. 
be, yok or Vit1 Levu AND THEIR ORIGIN 
E. W. Gifford. (Anthropo- 


logical Records Records, vol. 13, no. 337- 
oped" wow *Clisonnia 


Paper on material obtained during an 
archeological expedition to Fiji in 1947. 


TRUK : om IN at. payer pa 
win and Seymour B S PP- 
(Viking Fund Publications in thropo- 
logy, no. 20. Wenner-Gren 
Foundation 
search, Inc. 

Anthro cal and psychological study 
of a a an island of the Caroline 
group. 


Fields (General) 

MEN par THE JuNcLE. Ritchie 

Calder. oe PP. Illus. _End-paper 

NE: Allen and Unwin. 

Macmillan, $3.50. 
of a U.N. 


Mpriect re are helping ‘men 


158. 
_ 1954. 570. 


Economic DsvELo' : CHINA AND 
APAN. G. C. Allen and ao 
annithorne. 291 pp. N.Y.: 
millan. $4.50. 1954. 52I. 
Review of the western and its 
réle in the economic develo of China 


and Japan after World War II. 

ASIA AND WESTERN Dominance. K. M. 
Panikkar. 530 pp. N.Y.: John Day. 
$7.50. 1954. 512. 


American edition of book listed in April, 
no. 289. 


PRIMITIVE Heritace. Edited ont with an 





INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


DeEmMoGRAPHIC YEARBOOK, 19 
- or Nations, 


enormous range of topics relating to primi 
societies. 

+TuHe Ipga or A UNIVERSITY IN Asy 
H. W. Howes. World Mission (N.Y 
1953 (4), 398-404. 514. 

TEpucaTIONAL ANTHROPOLOGY: A Ney 
Approach TO CULTURAL ANALYsR 
Annette Rosenstiel. Harvard Educa} 
tional Review (Cambridge, Mass.), 195 
(Winter), 28-36. 575. 














Vv. Works of Reference 
(Conference Reports and Year-Books) 
DevutscHe EVvANGELISCHE WELTMISSION: 





—-, 1954. byw i 
ter am! 

Verlag der Resihen evangelischen 
Missions-Hilfe. DM. 2. 1954. 576, 


Includes a critical study of the post 
development of German missions, with i in- 
dividual contributions on work in I 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF 
AFFAIRS, 1952. 226 pp. N.Y.: New 
York University Press. $4.50. 
517. 

Survey of the United Nations 
during 1952. 

YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 1952. 
N.Y.: United Nations. i 
New York: Columbia University. 
$12.50. 1953. 578. 

An account of U.N. activities, including 
documentary references a ae 


Department of Econ Uniti ao 

ent o omic 441 
pp. N.Y.: United Nations. $6.50. 
1953. 5179. 

Fifth issue of an international compilation 
of basic demographic statistics, containing 
new, additio: and revised figures, dis- 
tributions and time series on population, 


live births, deaths, marriages, divorces, etc., 
ie oll nas ae world. = 

STATISTICAL YEARBOOK, 195 oo 
Office of the United Nations 


ment of Economic Affairs. 7 
N.Y.: United Nations. WE 
Columbia University Press. $7.50.) 
1953- 520. 

Fifth issue of a comprehensive collection 
of international statistics presented in 18 
tables, most of which cover a twenty-year 
period ending 1952 or early 1953. 





Directory oF Special Liprarigs. Com- 
piled by Isobel L. Towner. 297 pp. 







































IONS, 19 LATIONS, a9 2. Edited by Clarence W. 
Obtainat Baier and Richard P. Stebbins. xv+ 
University. — pp. N.Y.: Harper. $5. 1953. 
8, ‘proeee| in An annual reference work which presents 
rch projects.|. important documentary material pertaining 
Statis- nited States foreign relations. 
I Nations, 
pairs. 48 Vi. Theory and Principles 
; of Missions 
complnde Paoptkmes Sociaux er Mission. Le 
gures, = pes Laics Dawe tas Momo. 
. ports et Compte Rendu i° 
ne xxii® Semaines de Missiologie iy oe 
vain, 1951-1952. 374 pp. Paris: 

Statistical | Desclée de Brouwer. 1953. 526. 
s, A review is in preparation. 

578 Ris Tus 1s Missions. A. Dale rp. 256 pp. 
btainable:} St Louis, Mo.: Bethany Press. $3. 

$7.50)] 1953. 527. 
The president of the United Christian 

e collection} Missionary Society appraises the world-wide 
ited in 18] Christian witness. 
twenty-yet | Come, Hoty Guost. Francis Xavier Ford. 
P xiit+113 pp. N.Y.: McMullen Books. 
Es. Com-} $1.50. 1953. 528. 

297 PP A posthumously published meditation on 


‘} Manual OF INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS. 
th rah, Washington, D.C.: Pan + 





N.Y. : 
$10. 


Special Libraries Association. 
1953. “ary - 

Designed to rarians and research 
scholars locate book collections and other 

materials found in special libraries of the 
U.S., Canada and overseas. 


SpeciAL LisRaARiEs DrrecTORY OF GREATER 
New York (6th edition). Directory 
Committee of the Special Libraries 
Associations, N.Y. ter. xxxvi+ 
78 pp. N.Y. : Special Libraries Associa- 
“The $4. 1953. 522. 

resent tion con! entries, 
and is . helpful guide to ae gene 
in New York. 


$1. 1953. 523. 
aa pS of the treaties 
conventions, resolutions, » eos 
at ‘ Inter- 


Meetings of 


Inpex TO Reticious Periopicat Lrrera- 
TurE. Edited by J. Stillson Judah. 
ix+220 pp. oe American 
Library Associati 1953. 524. 

An author and subject —* for 1 
1952, including an author index ray 2 


reviews. 
DocuMENTS OF AMERICAN ForEIGN Rg- 
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the earth as the Kingdom of God, 
knoll missionary who died in 

A in ton, 1952. 

Tue Epistte To THE Hesrews: The 

Baird Lecture, 1949. William Manson. 

London: Hodder and Stoughton. 

10s, 6d. 1951. 528a. 
See article, p. 330. 

tErnst TROELTSCH ET LE PROoBLEME DEs 

Missions CHRETIENNES A LA VEILLE DE 

LA Premizre GueRRE MonpiALe. Ed- 

mond Vermeil. Le Monde Non Chrétien 

(Paris), 1953 (Oct.—Dec.), 339-52. 529. 

MISJONSTANKEN 1 DET GAMLE TESTA- 
MENTE. Olaf Moe. NOTM, 1954 (1), 

3-9. 539. 

KRISTENDOMMEN I Lys AV ‘VERDENS- 

MISJONEN. Thorleif Boman. NOT™M, 
1954 (1), 10-16. 532. 

tMor en Mer Positiv VuRDERING AV 

Misjonen? O. G. Myklebust. NOTM 

1954 (1), 48-55. 532. 

Tue DIALECTIC OF THE WORLD CHRISTIAN 
Mission. Charles Iglehart. JCQ, 1954 
(1), 31-40. 533. 

tORIENTE & OccipENTE. I compiti odierni 
dei Missionari in Oriente e il problema 
della collaborazione e dell’adattamento. 
Martiniano Roncaglia, o.f.m. NZM, 
1954 (1), 1-8. 534. 

+Um WeEsEN UND EIGENART DER MISSIONS- 

KATECHESE. Johannes Hofinger, s.j. 
NZM, 1954 (1), 35-46. 535. 

}+THEOLOGIE Des Aposto.ates. A. A. van 
Ruler. EMZ, 1954 (Mar.), 1-21. 536. 

+Gotres OFFENBARUNG UND DIE RE- 
LIGIONEN. Johannes Blauw. EMZ, 
1954 (Mar.), 21-9. 537. 

+Dm KERYGMATISCHE BEGRUNDUNG DER 
RELIGIONS- UND MISSIONSWISSEN- 
scHaFT: Ein kritischer Bericht itiber 
Walter Holstens Buch Das Kerygma und 
der Mensch. Wilhelm Andersen. EMZ, 
1954 (Mar.), 29-37. 538. 

See also 385, 386 (Missio wwe Principles 

and Practice in Early Ch 


Vil. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 
+WANTED FoR Export: DvRABLE SAINTs. 
M. Searle Bates. Union Seminary 
Quarterly Review (N.Y.), 1954 (Mar.), 
15-19. 539. 
+UM DIE MISSIONARISCHE SCHULUNG DER 
Missi Joh. 








ONSSCHWESTERN. 
s.m.b. NZM, 1954 (1), 47-55. 540. 
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TINGENIOREN som Miusyonagr. Gunnar 


- NOTM, 1954 (1), 31-7. 541. 
See also 430 (Future China Missionaries). 


Vill. Missionary Methods 


Education 
EpucaTIon INTO Reuicion. A. Victor 
urray xii+230 © pp. London : 
Nisbet. 148. 1953. 542. 
A review is in preparation. 


EDUCATION AND THE SPIRIT : AN ABRIDGE- 
MENT OF A PAPER READ TO THE CONFER- 
ENCE OF a SCHOOL es — 

Masters in HoLy ORDERS, 195 

Heywood. in tikeaiion (Lon- 

don), 1954 (Spring), 45-34. 543. 


Medical 


My Most UNFORGETTABLE PATIENTS. 
Nellie Holman. 119 aes) © 
eee $2.50. 1953. 544. 

a. experiences in 

A Guie To Sprriruat Heauinc. H. C. 
Robins. 99 pp. London: Mowbray. 
78. 6d. 1953. 545. 


A challenging a of the will of 
God for man’s health a; esuabanee 


ra roggenons 

Sto wave of securing patient a rah 

+THe CHURCH AND THE rps Claire 
P. Thomson. the Christian 
Medical Association of india (Vellore), 
1954 (Mar.), 59-63. 546. 

+MeEDIcAL AND CLERICAL CO-OPERATION. 
H. F. Green. Modern Churchman 
(Oxford), 1954 (Mar.), 34-7. 547. 

+Lire More ABUNDANT : The fight against 


rosy as seen from a world perspective. 
illiam Bailey. NCCR, 1954 (Mar.), 
124-9. 548. 


Rural 


CHRISTIAN FaITH AND RuraL Lire: A 
study outline. 12 pp. London: 
Institute of Rural Life at Home and 

18s. 1954. 549. 
A guide to the discussion of fundamental 
issues in rural life and food production, 
related primarily to conditions in Britain. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 











General Discussion of Methods x. | 
+FinpING THE RiGHT WorpDs FOR TH 
Worp. Maurus_ Heinrichs, ofm@ Tus | 
World Mission (N.Y.), 1953 (3), 332.8 Rac 
559. Oo 
n 
40 ¢ 
IX. The Younger Churches Se 
SURVEY OF THE TRAINING OF THE Ministay§ {THE 
my Arrica. Part II. Report by Mg RO 
Searle Bates, Christian G. Baéta San 
Michaeli and G. M logs 
London and New York : (Jar 
Missionary Council. 28. 50 cents§ +Sur\ 
1954. (French version also available)§ Tio 
551. Ret 
See article, p. 294. fOU 
THe CuHurcw oF Soutu INpDIA: TH He 
MOVEMENT TOWARDS UNION, 1900-1947.§ Ch 
Bengt Sundkler. 457 pp. 77: 
Lutterworth Press. 258. 1954. 552. #EVA 
See review, p. 338. We 
Wuat 1s —_ beter 3 OF Sours bas 19! 
Douglas Webster. pp. mdon:# See 
Highway Press. s. 6d. 1954. 553. Mc 


See review, p. ie 
LrrurcicaL Arts. (Volume 22, Nov. 1953, x! 
ve. 1.) N.Y.: Liturgical Arts Society. ‘ 
I. 554. 

The November 1953 aoe is entirely 
devoted to Roman Catholic art in India in 
relation to the indigenous cultural heritage. 

+PATTERNS OF CHRISTIAN WorRK, OLD AND 
New: A Post-NCC TRIENNIAL STATE- 
MENT. (Editorial) South India Church- 
man (Madras), 1954 (Mar.), 1-3. 555. 


+Some Concerns OF YOUNGER CHURCH- 
jah B. Manikam. Ecumenical 


Review (Geneva), 1954 (3), 287-94. 556. 
+Syp-Inp1a-KirKENs NATTVERDLITURGI. 
Svein -Bauer. NOTM, 1954 
(1), 17-27. 557. 
tSome OUTSTANDING JAPANESE PERSON- 
ALITIES IN THE EARLY PROTESTANT 
Mission. Tadakazu Uwoki. JCQ, 1954 
(1), 7-13. 558. 
+Miussions, CHURCHES AND THEOLOGICAL 
EpucaTION IN JAPAN. Hallam Shorrock. 
JCQ, 1954 (1), 56-63. 559. 
+THe JAPANESE CHURCH DURING THE 
Paciric War. Poll of Christian Opinion. 
JCQ, 1954 (1), 51-5. 560. 
+TuHe TRAINING OF CHRISTIAN MINISTERS 
tN Non-British Arrica. M. Searle 
Bates. IRM, 1954 (July), 294-300, 





See also 46z (Health and Agriculture in 
Africa). 


560a ' 








X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


hs, o.fm— Tus EcumMENICAL MOvEMENT AND 
(3), 332.8 RaciaL Paopiem. W. A. Visser *t Hooft. 
0 Paris: Unesco. Obtainable 
Cian: H.M.S.O. Fr. 100. 28 
4o cents. 1954. 56r 
urches See review, p. 323. 
e Ministay§ {THE New Approach TO REUNION: A 
ort b M yp he CatHoLtic View or Lwunp. 
atta, Fran Samuel J. T. Miller. Anglican Theo- 
. Sundkler§ logical (Evanston, Ill.), 1954 
nternationdy (Jan.), 23-9. 562. 
5° cent.§ +Survey oF CxHurRcH UNION NgcoTia- 
) available)§ tions. J. Robert Nelson. Ecumenical 
Review (Geneva), 1954 (3), 300-15. 563. 
OU VA LE segs 9 OECUMENIQUE ? 
‘DIA: THEE Henri di’ Le Monde Non 
1900~1947,8 Chrétien (Paris), 1953 (Oct.-Dec.), 353- 
London:§ 77. 564. 
54: 55% | +BvancrLism aT Evanston. Theodore O. 
Wedel. Christianity and Crisis (N.Y.), 
TH INpDiA?§ 1954 (Apr. 19), 43-6. 564a. 
~ See also 38r (History of Oecumenical 
4. 553 Movement) ; 552, 553, 557 (C.S.1.). 
Nov. 
rts Socks | XI. Christianity and the Non 
to: cual Christian Religions 
in India in Religions of Japan 
ral heritage. § Tye SacRED SCRIPTURES OF THE JAPANESE. 
ey AND ae * Post ne xlvi+ 562 pp. 
'TATE- Y.: 
ae aK Henry uman. $10. 1952. 
ig. Sim A collection of the Shinto scriptures in 
2 CHURCH translation. 
coe Religions of India 
7-94. 550. : , 
BOLITURE THe Minp or Licut. Sri Aurobindo 
TM, 1954 Ghose. 118 pp. Dutton. 
mais nig 4 Rag bind 
A Li 
E PERSON- of range tgg sie + Sone 
>ROTESTANT 
JCQ, 10954 Buddhism 
+Tue Sixtu Buppuist Counci. en nae 
moLocical} J. Eastman. IRM, 1954 (July), 281-5. 
1 Shorrock. 567. 
¢Dim Buppuistiscue AsrTa-ErzkHLUNG 
RING THE ALS SOG. PARALLELE ZUR DARSTELLUN 
in Opinion. Jesu 1m TEMPEL. Johannes Brinktrine 
ZMR, 1954 (2), 132-6. 568. 
ae Islam 
294-300 SociaL Justice 1n Istam. Sayed Kotb. 
: viiit+298 pp. Washington, D.C.: 
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American Council of Learned Societies. 
(Near Eastern Translation Program No. 
1.) $3. 1953. 569. 

A call to revival of Islamic life and a 
return to the Islamic spiritual basis of social 
relations, = Islam is the true power which 

strength of the materialistic 

philosophy of the West’. Christianity 

ving no essential philosophy of practical 
life, is unable to compete with the emerging 
social and economic systems. 
+‘ Istim’ as A TERM. James Robson. 
MW, 1954 (Apr.), 101-9. 570. 
+TuHe First Decape 1n Istam: A fresh 
cary Is to the calendrical study of 
Islam. A paper submitted to the 
uium on Islamic culture. Hashim 
Amir ‘Ali. MW, 1954 (Apr.), 126-38. 


Judaism 


Die JUDENFRAGE, EIN CHRISTLICHES UND 
EIN DEUTSCHES PROBLEM : Vier bene 
halten an der Deutschen Hochsch 
fir Politik. Paul Tillich. 
Gebriider Weiss Verlag. 
(572. 
See review, p. 344. 
WALLs ARE CRUMBLING: SEVEN JEWISH 
PHILOSOPHERS Discover CurisT. John 
M. Oesterreicher. xx+ 362 pp. Illus. 
London : Hollis and Carter. 308. 1953. 
572a. 

Indication of changes in the attitude of 
Jewish intellectuals to the Christian Faith. 
+SymBoL, MytH AND History IN THE 

ag ae oF MaRTIN Buser. Maurice 
Friedman. fournal of 
(Chicago), 1954 (Jan.), 1-11. 573. 
+THe CHurcH AND IsRAEL: CONTINUITY 
AND DISCONTINUITY IN THE NEw 
TESTAMENT DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH. 
George Johnston. Journal of Religi 
(Chicago), 1954 (Jan.), 26-36. 574. 
+THe AsraHAMIC COVENANT AND PRE- 
MILLENNIALISM. John F. Walvoord. 
7 yy onlay (Dallas, bohm Po 
-Dec.), 293-303; 19 a ’ 
+ Sagaer (July), 193-205 ; (Oct), 2 
- 575. 


572 


2. 1954. 


TVLapImiIR SoLovjev’s STELLUNG ZUM 
Jupentum. Robert Haardt. udaica 
(Ziirich), 1954 (Mar.), 1-30. 576. 


E. Moran. 


John 
ae (Ziirich), 1954 (Mar.), 36-41. 


+MytTuHos unp ReaLirAt in MEMORIAM 
Oskar GOLDBERG. Schalom Ben-Chorin. 











Judaica (Zirich), 1954(Mar.), 41-7. 578. 
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+tDr ENTSCHARFUNG DER JUDENFRAGE : 
Ein Versuch einer Beurteilung des 
Buches von F. Op 7 


(Zitrich), 1954 (Mar.), 48-53. 579. 
See also gor (Francis pal 


Other Religions 


tComMuNisM As A RELIGION. 
7 Theological 
)» 1954 (Jan.), 


- Ralph 
Review 
11-23. 


General 


CoO-OPERATION BETWEEN WORLD RELIGIONS. 
Leslie I. Edgar. 33 pp. Boston: 
Beacon Press 35 cents. 1953. 581. 

The author pleads for co-operation on a 
profounder level ~ oy mu respect and 
mutual understandi as a ‘ forward- 
looking ’ attitude in new truth 
~~ by the universality of the concept 
oO! \e 


+SYNCRETISM AS A RELIGIOUS AND A 
MIssIONARY PROBLEM. Hendrik Krae- 
mer. IRM, 1954 (July), 253-73. 582. 

tinstinct, Mytue, R&FLexi1on. Georges 
Gusdorf. Le Monde Non Chrétien 
(Paris), 1953 (Oct.—Dec.), 378-98. 583 


XIl. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


War, PEACE AND THE CHRISTIAN MIND. 
James Thayer Addison. viii+112 pp. 
Greenwich, Conn.: Seabury Press. 
$2. 1953. 584. 

A review of Christian thought on the 
ethical, moral and spiritual problems of 
war and peace, by a ch historian, 
missionary administrator and professor of 
missions. 


ABBREVIATION OF 


ar nay Eien Began 
=Evangelische Missions: Zeitschrift 
=East and West Review 
wate fm 
= Foreign 
= Chris ec of Mi 
tian ter 
uslim World , 
NCCR = National Christian Council Review 
(India) 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


CoLour: UNSOLVED PROBLEM OF 
West. Ben J. Marais. 329 pp. C 
Town: Timmins. 188. 1952. 58 

See article, p. 343. 


Tue Unrrep NATIONS AND ouR RELIGH 
Heritace. Justin Wroe Nixon. 96 
N.Y.: Church Peace Union. 50 cf 
1953. 586. : 

Basic principles of our ies herite 

oak into practice in the work 

ations. 

Soviet CIVILIZATION. ~. 
xviiit+ 433 pp. oe’ osop 
Library. $5. 1952. 587. 

eat picture and evaluation of § 
affairs, domestic and foreign, and a { 
cussion of the controversial issues - 
American-Soviet relations. 


IDEALS AND SELF-INTEREST IN 
ForgiGN RELATIONS. Robert 
Osgood. xii+ 
peng A of 
1953. 588. 
The author examines U.S. foreign p 
from the sinking of the Maine to 
Harbour, with special focus upon ‘ae 
played by the idealists and the realists 
those years. : 


Corliss 0 
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> 
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XIV. New Missionary and ot 
Magazines 


JournaL or Worip History. No. 
July, 1953. Issued under the auspice 
of the International Commission fe 
Scientific and Cultural History of ; 
kind. Paris: Librairie des Méridieng 
119 Boulevard St Germain. (Eng 
subscriptions: Blackwell’s, ord. 
Subscription to volume I: 2.100 f 
428. 1589. 

Articles in English, French or Spanish. 





MAGAZINE TITLES 


NMT =Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 

NOTM =Norsk Zach for rar Moe 

NZM =Neue Zeitschrif 0 
schaft 

PA == Pacific Affairs 

SMT =Svensk ge ge 

ZMR ee, fir M 
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When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 





PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN BY MORRISON AND GIBB LTD., LONDON AND EDINBURGH 

















WE WOULD BE ONE 


JOHN DREWETT 


No. 2 in the ‘‘C.M.S. in the World To-day ”’ series. 72 pages, four 
full-page and many smaller illustrations. This book fills in on a very 
large canvas the implications of our Lord’s prayer for His disciples. 
In helpful, orderly fashion it falls into four chapters, each 
expounding and illustrating the theme of unity—in the world, in 
the community, in the Church, in our homes and ourselves. 1s. 6d. 
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HIGHWAY PRESS 
6 SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 








“THE FLYING ANGEL” 


It is the task of the Church to take the 

Gospel to all men. She cannot fulfil her 

vocation if she neglects those whom the 
business of seafaring takes from Home and Church. 





THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN URGENTLY NEEDS 
THE HELP OF MISSIONARY-HEARTED PEOPLE 





THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 
4 BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 
Rev. CYRIL BROWN, Gen. Superintendent. Commander H. SELBY ASH, R.N., Sec. 














If you use Individual Communion Cups 
these, made of ALUMINIUM, will be of interest 


STRONG—Practically unbreakable. 
DURABLE—No plating to wear off. 


LIGHT—900 can be posted overseas In a 22 Ib 
parcel. 
HYGIENIC—Smooth surface inside and out 
no sharp edges. 
PRICE—(Excl. Packing, Postage and Insurance} 
SIZE: Height 1.5 ins. Under 100 13s 6d. doz. 
She. ct eap 1.6 ins. 100-499 12s. 8d. doz. 


FINISH : Pol . 
ne ce era 500 and over 11s. 10d. doz. 


W. J. ALLISON & CO. 


EXPORTERS of all MISSION, HOSPITAL and SCHOOL REQUIREMEN 
| 57 FARRINGDON ROAD :: LONDON, E.C.fi 








THE LIVINGSTONE PRESS and BOOKROO 
42 BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 


preaching of the a fiichiue: Servant of t 
1s 


= a ae ek oo ae 

urch, must 80 on to aera 

unevangelistic hurch, a church cis is 

not at the same time a mission, is a Behold my servant, whom I upho 

contradiction in terms.’ He shall not fail nor be discouraged ti 
_The London Missionary Society has he has set true religion in the earth. 


Is. 4 
by 
MAXWELL O. JANES 
—hR A BROADWAY BOOK 








OTHER BROADWAY BOOKS 


THE WAITING ISLE ONE WORLD, ONE FAITH 
By By 
G. E. BURTON N. A. TURNER-SMITH 
Today and tomorrow in Madagascar Study notes on Scriptural Readings © 











Published for ‘THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS,’ 156 FirrH AVENUE, New Y 
City, by GEOFFREY CUMBERLEGE, —— a Press, London, Toronto, Melbo 
Bombay 
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